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ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS—NO. 7. 

Orpver Nevrorrera — Dragon Flies, Day Flies 
(Ephemere,) Termites, Gc. This order of insects we 
believe does not include any that are injurious to veg- 
etation, hence we shall only notice a few of the more 
conspicuous genera. The name Neuroptera means 
nerve-winged, as they are distinguished by having four 
transparent wings which are finely nerved or reticul-| 
ated, (see cut of female termite below,) also by having 
jaws and mandibils for masticating food. Most of 
them are aquatic, living in water while in the larva! 
state, and most of them are also carniverous, subsist- 
ing on other insects; and some are thus quite benefi- 
cial, as the lace-winged flies, which destroy plant 
lice. 

Dracon Fties, ( Libellue) commonly called “devils 
needles,” are remarkable for their large and beautiful 
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about sunset in the evening until sunrise the next 
morning—hence their name ephemera, a day or very 
brief period. The female deposits her eggs in the 
margin of the water and the larve are said to be two 
or three years in arriving at maturity, during which 
time they subsist on the larva of smaller aquatic in- 
sects. In some countries it is stated that these ephe- 
mera swarm and die in such immense numbers that 
the people gather them up for manuring the land, so 
that in such cases at least, insects are made of direct 
benefit to agriculture. 





Termites, or White Ants as they are commonly 
called, belong in tropical countries, and excite much 
curiosity from the size and structure of their nests or 
buildings, and their beautiful system of living in im- 
mense communities, resembling bees somewhat in this 
respect. The following account of them is by a cor- 
respondent of the Scientific American: 

“Termites are carnivorous or omniverous and com- 
mit great ravages. Their societies consist of larve 
who are the workers, most numerous, and one-quarter 
of an inch long—the pupe or nymphs—neuters, who 
are the sentinels, of large size, and blind—males and 
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gauze-like wings, elongated bodies, large head and| females, of whichthere is one of each in every society. 
eyes, and rapidity of flight—darting almost as swift as| The latter (represented above) is queen; in oviposi- 
light, sideways, backwards and forwards, with equal tion, her abdomen becomes more than three inches 
facility. These large and curious insects are quite | long, equal to that of 25,000 workers, and by its perist- 
harmless, notwithstanding their evil name and striking | altic motion, extrudes 86,400 eggs aday. These the 


appearance. Indeed we may consider them beneficial 
to mankind, as they live in the water while in the 
larva state and subsist on the larve of musquitoes and 
other insects. 





Tue Erxemer®& or Day Flies are familiar to per- 
sons residing near lakes and large rivers, or who travel 
much on steamboats. We have seen these flies, on 
the Muskingum river, on an evening in July so numer- 
ous as to load down the bushes and small trees along 
the banks, on which they had alighted, and when a 
steamboat passed near them in the night they are at- 
tracted by the lights and sometimes swarm upon the 
boat in such numbers as to be quite annoying, altho’ 
they neither bite nor sting; and in the morning the 
decks are covered with their dead bodies. The whole 
period of their life in the winged state, is only from 





larve carry to the nurseries. The nests of these 

; animals may be considered as a large city, numbering 
| many houses, each having an infinity of cells. They 
jare built of clay and completed in three or four years, 
;and are larger than a wigwam, being twelve feet in 
| height, covered by a vast dome, and adorned by pin- 
/nacles, and turrets, so that a cluster resembles an In- 
{dian village. The upper part is used as a castle; the 
| lower comprises the royal chamber for the king and 
queen—an arched vault of semi-oval shape, surround- 
ed by a labyrinth of arched rooms; nurseries for the 
young, made of wood, and half an inch wide; store- 
houses for food, as wood, gums, &c.; and numerous 
galleries and empty rooms. We find also spiral tho- 
roughfares, bridges of an elliptic arch, and Gothic 
arches receding as in perspective, not excavated but 
projected. Subterranean roads, wider than the bore of 
a cannon, branch out on every side of the metropolis, 
to the distance of several hundred feet. These edifices 
are 500 times the hight of the workmen, while the 
pyramids are only 120 times. Were the termite of hu- 
man dimensions, its building would rise half a mile 
high, and its tunnels expand to more than 300 feet in 
diameter.” 
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CULTIVATION OF THE OSIER—WILLOW. 


The uses to which the osier may be applied are so 
varied, that it would be useless to attempt to enumer- 
ate them here. Being an aquatic plant,and of a rap- 
id and vigorous growth, it is peculiarly fitted for plant- 
ing on the banks of rivers and streams, for restraining 
their encroachments, and retaining in its place the 
soil. The annual shoots, which are of different de- 
grees of length, are used, with or without their bark 
on, for the different kinds of basket-making, wicker- 
work, &c. They may also be employed for binding 
up stalks, flax, and grain, instead of straw. The finer 
and smaller shoots may be used for tying up trees, 
shrubs, and vegetables, fur the purpose of sending to 
market in bundles; for confining the trees to walls or 
espaliers; for tying up standard trees and shrubs into 
shape; for making skeleton frames on which to train 


plants in pots; for tying bundles and packages; and | 
for a thousand other purposes, which are familiar to | 


every gardener, or will readily occur to him in prac- 
tice. 


The most vigorous-growing species, adapted for 


basket-making, is unquestionably the twiggy-willow | 


ur common osier, (Salix viminalis,) and it is also the 
kind most generally cultivated for that purpose. It 
has no disadvantage, except that in cold, wet seasons, 
ina high latitude, and in a moist soil, it does not al- 
ways ripen the points of its shoots. The other kinds, 
which perfectly ripen the points of their shoots in 
most seasons, are the red or purplish-twigged osier, 
(Salix rubra;) Forby’s willow, or fine basket osier, 
(Salix forbyana;) the deceptive, or white Welch wil- 
low, (Salix decipiens;) and the stipuled or auricled- 
leaved osier, (Salix stipularis.) The best of these is, 
perhaps, Forby’s willow. The three-stamened-flow- 
ered osier (Salix triandria) is nearly as. vigorous as 
the common osier. The purple-twigged willow, (Salix 
purpurea;) the yolk-of-egg-colored willow, or golden 
osier, (Salix vilellina;) and tie helix or rose willow, 
(Salix helix,) are very desirable species, where small, 
tough rods are required. A very desirable osier natur- 
ally abounds on the Great marsh on Grand island, in 
Niagara river; but the above-named species are con- 
sidered as by far the most valuable. 

Soil and situation.— The soil for barket willows 
should be of a deep sandy loam, well drained, and 
thoroughly prepared; and the situation ought to be 
low, level, and naturally moist; and if there is acom- 
mand of water for irrigation, so much the better. It 
will succeed, however, on a somewhat dry soil, in 
which the shoots will not only be smaller, but harder, 
tougher, and more compact and durable, than when 
grown in a soil that is rich and moist. In dry soils, 
also, the growth of the plant is much slower than when 
it has been impelled by an extraordinary supply of 
water. The best situation, when the object is free 
and rapid growth, is along the banks of rivers and 
brooks, that pass through a level country, and on the 
small islands which frequently occur in the midst of 
streams; in hollows or swales, also, the soil of which 
is composed of rich, soft, earthly particles, and which 


can be laid dry, are the most eligible sides for con-| 


verting into osieries; and if such can be occasionally 
soaked with water during the dry months of summer, 
the situation may be considered as p2rfeét. Com- 
pletely draining the site for a basket-willow plantation 


is the first step towards its formation and the founda- | 


tion of its success, and consequently, of the profit to 
be derived from it. 

In preparing the ground for an osiery, if the soil be 
poor, it should be as we!] dressed with stable dung as 
if it were intended for a crop of barley or wheat. Lime, 
as amanure, has been tried; but it was found that the 
twigs became much fired, or spotted with a sort of 
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|canker, and in attempting to bend them, they readily 
| broke at the cankered spots. In no case should a 
plantation of willows be attempted but in prepared 
ground; except, perhaps, where a few rows may be in- 
troduced upon the brink of a river, or on the top of 
the banks of ditches, which form in most instances 
‘the barrier of,waters, where the soil can scarcely be 
| dug or otherwise ameliorated. 
| Propagation and culture.—All willows may be prop- 
‘agated by cuttings, though some of the more rare Al- 
pine kinds with difficulty take root. Some species 
also grow very readily from seeds. The cuttings for 
osiers, which may be grown in nurseries previously 
to their removal to their final situations, should be 
made of one-year-old wood, about a foot or sixteen 
inches in length, cut straight across at the lower end, 
and in a sloping direction at the upper end. They 
‘should be planted perpendicularly in the soil, to a 
depth of three-fourths of their length, with the earth 
firmly pressed to them, more especially at their lower 
extremities. The reason the lower ends of the cut- 
tings are cut directly across, and not sloping like the 
upper ends, is, that they may form equal callosities all 
around, and consequently throw out an equal number 
of roots from these callosities on every side. It has 
been found by experience that when a cutting is in- 
serted in a sloping direction, roots are protruded nearly 
equally through all that part which is buried in the 
ground, unless the soil has become more closely press- 
ed against one part than another. In this case, the 
roots will be protruted in greater abundance; and if 
the soil has not been pressed to the lower extremity, 
it would probably produce no roots at all at those 
points, but rot. The upper extremity of the cutting 
is cut in a sloping direction, for the purpose of shed- 
ding off the rain. The top end of the shoot, as far as 
it appears soft, being unripe, should be discarded, be- 
cause such wood will only produce weak plants, and 
will not make so good roots the first season as the 
firmer parts of the shoots will do. Pieces of two-year- 
old shoots of the same length as above, and cut in the 
same manner, may also be used; but these are more 
expensive, and no better for the purpose than the 
former. 

The distances at which osiers for baskets or wicker 
work, ought to be planted apart, are 18 inches between 
the rows, and 12 inches in the other direction. At 
these distances, 29,040 cuttings will be sufficient to 
plant an acre. These distances will not be found too 
near for at lcast five or six years; but after that period 
every alternate plant should be grubbed up by the 
roots, which would leave those remaining at two feet 
apart in the rows. The best season for planting cut- 
tings of two-year-old wood, in a well-drained soil, is 
late in autumn,in consequence of which the buds will 
swell during the winter, and be ready to grow with 
vigor in the spring; but in a wet soil, and in climates 
where they are liable to be loosened by winter frosts, 
_ cuttings planted in autumn should be made firm a sec- 
ond time in the spring. The proper time to plant the 
slips of one-year-old wood, in a high Jatitude, is a few 
weeks previous to their natural period of putting out 
leaves. The cuttings may first be planted in a nur- 
sery,and removed the autumn or winter following, or 
they may be planted at once in the sites where they 
| are finally to remain. In either case, if the soil is not 
| sufficiently moist, due attention must be paid to give 

them water in dry weather. 

| Management. — Osier plantations must be carefully 
'cleaned and hoed every year. Nothing contributes 
‘more to the raising of a good crop of twigs, after due 
‘preparation of the soil, than keeping them clean. 
The stools should be annually attended to from the 
first year of cutting a crop of twigs, by clearing the 
rotten stumps and not allowing the plants to be over 
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¢ crowded by the young shoots at their base. When| standing the cost of the labor of peeling, than when 
these have become too numeraus, they should be care- | sold immediately after they are cut from the stool. In 
Y fully thinned out, and also cut down, leaving only | Germany, and also frequently in Scotland, the osiers, 
one or two eyes at the bottom of each, until they are! after being cut and tied up in bolts, are stacked and 
reduced to such a number as the stool is capable of kept in an airy shed; and when the bark is removed, 
vigorously supporting until the fall of the leaf. A| it is effected by steaming or boiling them in water. 
basket-maker finds one shoot of six to eight feet in| Rods thus prepared are considered to be rather more 
length, of more value than four of three feet in length; durable than when the bark is separated, in conse- 
and one of the former of these dimensions will not so| quence of the rising sap, and they may be worked up 
much exhaust the stool nor the land as four of the! directly after cutting, instead of remaining several 
latter. | months in a useless state. 
The proper season for cleaning and thinning the | —— eee — 
stocks is in March or April, or a month. or six weeks | _ _ SAVING SEED POTATOES. 
before the osier puts forth its leaves. The rea- | _ An agricultural friend who returned a week since 
son for choosing this period for the operation is, that| from France, informs us that the farmers there have 
if it were performed in autumn, the germs of the buds| discovered that by leaving a portion of their potatoes, 
existing at the base of the small shoots, which have| intended for seed, in the ground during the winter, 
been cleaned off, would swell, in the course of the) digging them up, and replanting in spring, is a remedy 
winter, and be liable to throw out shoots in the follow-| against the continuance of the various diseases to 
ing spring; whereas, by delaying the cutting of these | Which the potato has of late years been subjected. It 
till the sap is in motion, the germs remain dormant, | will be recollected that this process was first recom- 
and the whole current of the sap is taken up by the | mended in this country by Mr. Roberts. [See O. Cult. 
buds already formed. The cleaning of the plants may | PP- 120, 128, April 15, 1853.] We have tried this ex- 
be done with a sharp knife, and if it has been regu-| periment by leaving potatoes in the ground last year, 
larly attended to from the commencement of the plan-| Mulching them slightly during winter with brush. 
tation, it is neither troublesome nor expensive. In- When we dug them this spring, we found the potatoes 
deed, this care is deemed necessary, were it only for) perfect and very solid, and have planted them along- 
guarding the plants from the ravages of insects. | side of others, kept in the cellar during winter. The 
Cutting and disposing of the crop.—The proper sea- | growth of the crop gives fair evidence of the superior- 
son for cutting the basket-willow is in autumn, directly | ity of the seed left in the ground, and from present 
after the fall of the leaf. The advantage of cutting | @ppearance, our experiment, backed by the result 
at this period is, that the buds which are left to pro-| claimed by Roberts, and by the French farmers, is 
duce the shoots for the succeeding crop immediately likely to sustain the recommendation of the Farmers’ 
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begin to swell, and grow in strength during the win- 
ter, in consequence of which, they make much earlier 
and more vigorous shoots in the following spring. As 
soon as the rods are cut, they are generally tied up in| 
bundles, three feet nine inches in girt; and if they are 
not intended to be used green—that is, with the bark 
on—they must be set on their thick ends, in standing 
water, to the depth of three or four inches, where they | 





Club of the American Institute for the trial of this 
plan, and those of the agricultural press who attempt- 
ed to Jaugh it down at the time of its publication, will 
be able to review their jokes with some profit to their 
readers. 

The potato crop of this year will doubtless be of ex- 
cellent quality, but the quantity will probably not be 
so great, and certainly not greater than that of last 


may remain during winter and spring, until the shoots| year, While the demand will be materially increased. 
begin to sprout, when they are ready to be peeled. | [Working Farmer. 
Sometimes it happens that osiers are cut with the) “ 
leaves on, in which case they should never be tied up| HOO SUNG—SUBSTITUTE FOR ASPARAGUS. 
in bundles, on account of the fermentation that would | Under the above name I bave had in cultivation, for 
be produced by binding them closely together in that) a number of years, a vegetable which I consider 
state. Therefore, they should be set up thinly and) worthy of being generally cultivated. It was intro- 
loosely on their ends, with their top leaning against a/ duced originally from China, and through the kindness 
rod supported on two props. | of a friend in Illinois, (Dr. Kennicott,) I first received 
The operation of peeling is so very simple that it| the seed. It was represented to be a delicious sub- 
may be done by old, infirm persons, at a stipulated stitute for asparagus, but not knowing the part used 
price per bundle. The apparatus employed for the) as such, I have not, until this season, fully discovered 
purpose consists of an iron fork, about 16 inches long, its value. It is a species of lettuce, and while young 
with tines or prongs, about half an inch in diameter,| used in the same way, but its greatest value consists 
placed sufficiently near each other to pinch the osier| (at least such will be the opinion of all lovers of as- 
rods, and tapering somewhat towards their tips. The  paragus,) in being an admirable substitute for that 








shank, or large end of the fork, should be sharpened, 
to 8 point, so that it may easily be thrust into the 
ground. When the shank of this implement is firmly 
inserted into the earth, or in a block of wood, the 
peeler sits down, taking a rod or twig, by the small 
end, in his right hand, and puts a foot or more of the 
thick end between the prongs of the instrument, 
which he then presses together with his left hand, 
while with his right he draws towards him the rod. 
By this operation, the bark of the large end will at 


most excellent vegetable when the plants are shoot- 
ing up, and before it comes into flower; the stems be- 
ing very tender, and when from a half an inch in diam- 
eter, and eighteen inches to two feet high, may be 
cut into lengths and cooked in the same manner as 
asparagus. I will not say that it cannot be distin- 
guished from that vegetable, but I do not consider it 
quite as delicious, and on the same space of ground 
where a dozen dishes of asparagus can be cut after 
three or four years of patient and high cultivation, 





once be separated from the wood, and by shifting or 
reversing the ends of the rod, and drawing it through | 
the fork, the peeling will be complete. 

The rods, when whitened or peeled, are usually tied | 
up in bundles, the bands of which are 34 feet long. | 
In a peeled state they will keep better, to wait a mar-| 
ket, than if left with the bark on; for it is stated that 
they never fail to produce a better return, notwith- 


one hundred may be cut of the Hoo Sung in three or 
four weeks! I have a small patch going to seed, which 


| [ will distribute to any who wish to make a trial of it, 


by letting me know their wishes. A pre-paid letter 

with a stamp, or pre-paid envelope enclosed, will in- 

sure a return of the seed. J. B. Garper. 
Columbia, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

[ Pa. Farm Journal. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | the essential elements of successful agriculture here, 


“ “ ._ | asin all other countries where the virgin fertility of 

d A Glance at the Pennsylvanians, and their Farming. the soll hes been exhadeted. The Bs fertility of 

In passing through the State of Pennsylvania from| the eoil—its almost spontaneous productiveness in our 

= ; .| western States, is the principal cause of the slow pro- 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia by railroad, the first half of'| ? ecleatic fermi But the ti 

shes Aiehttetm desanieatnaieneeeti Ain : | gress of scientific farming amongst us. But the time 

stly through a hilly or mountainous | “oe 
ee ¢ . | will soon come, and now is, in many parts, even of 
country, presenting a good deal of wild and romantic) Ohio, where the farmers must till their lands more 
scenery but not much chance for cultivation. The) ’ 


other half of the route, from the vicinity of Harrisburg | ecientifically or quit them, (as seme ere ‘new doing;) 








to Philadeiphia, on the other hand passes through one | a <0 a Ws these’ Wis Lave Sie teeigunes 
main to | ene ree fe ib ge cultivated districts | From Philadelphia we took a ride to Germantown, 

After “crossing the mountains,” or about 150 miles| a came ola alae oe mete pone is Pate 
east of Pittsburgh the road enters the valley of the) | ms f this pe sionet ath ein we om net @ 
Juniata river and follows its windings to its OE ee ci <oaernsp e dnnl tgl United Sts 
ence with the Susquehanna. There are many fertile, Sy eee Bee ae 
slopes and fine farms with substantial old dwellings | oes be ye — Ba ee Sys r; mee! <a nd 
and spacious barns along the Juniata; but the greater | oma a . ore a on 5 tee acide. . Flin oie 
portion of the land, especially at a little distance from | ~ ait phe: Bheccnere mtg Me al — 4 el kill . 
the river appears too poor and hilly to be worth culti-| menor, layne wares Phe a sn dha nage 
vating. On approaching the Susquehanna the pros- Re eet er eee “tnd. oe aes 
pect rapidly improves, and the barren hills are less’ ron = ee Rome Phot oan. pel ad a hens 
frequently seen, while fine farms and frequent towns ae re rep ates a hg h y 
along the valleys bespeak fertility and wealth + pehers manifesting ae of his formes een 

in peiiaedl aeeee, Eedlinen aan Har isb , in agricultural pursuits. His farm, consisting of over 
gave us half a day for inspecting wren trans ‘ead-in| 100 acres, is ina high state of cultivation, and although 
; vicinity. The city is not as large as —s expected to| cen naturally rich, he ee ~ ne eee Dutht ~ 
find the capital of the State—not more than half the! estonith ‘Gitte Wis nainie aroma bes ad 0 
size of Columbus—and has but few public or private | “atte ee eee 
buildings deserving of notice. The Lunatic Asylum ao agen be oo ree pm Penene 
ia a handsome and spacious establishment and the| ec")? 2: 8 Temarke er edie tamale 
: es, Sa “er © | of producing them, also of his extraordinary cows. 
most conspicuous building in the vicinity. The river! we have not time to speak of these matters now at 
d ee oe Co antic pone all fully, but must proceed to the great object of our 
good facilities for trade and manufactures. vs Aarti: 

A short ride from Harrisburg brought us into the THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 
county of ape oa amc ee 9 — the adjoin-| ‘This was held at Philadelphia, and was one of the 
ing county of CuEsTER, are so noted for fine farms and bow in thi 
thorough farmers, nor does the reality at all disappoint’ sone wre ainsi onanede tor aeeaenines 
et pe ee Oar mero ee We|q part of the beautiful estate of the late John Hare 
idence of thoroughness and skill in farminy rrr sr wt) A pt ree 
met our eyes. The abundant yield of Heed crop = ——— a ager Sten _ 
| just harvested, and the sleek looking herds of cattle in| pone ns Reema 08 voebe wun cneabeel, at = 
: the meadows, gave proofs that the skillful labors of| weather ra ee the whole week was quite "favorable. 
pony roe ogy eg naw notwithstanding the | ‘The show itself was very varied, and as complete in 
Wheat at is practiced here with more skill and| - we ee mtn | tm —- ss on ne 
: ; . ; ; - | try; although, as was expected, a larger portion o 
ny the beau pearance: ot ine eae | hears came fom the ity and vit of Phi 
fields with the young wheat plants just egpening in delphia than from the strictly farming districts, and 








i ‘ but comparatively few of the spectators were farmers; 
green rows and showing the almost universal use of| hence it may be doubted whether the exhibition con- 
the drill as well as finest harrows and the roller. We! ferred as much benefit to agriculture as it might have 
noticed also that very many of the wheat fields give gone if held in the midst of a more raral population. 
evidence of the application of lime and other kinds of} Png display of cattle was very good in number and 
manure directly for this crop, and we were told that | variety, but of our great favorites, the Short Horns 
the use of guano and artificial manures is beginning to) the quality of most of the animals did not come up mn 
be gn ne pit Soe the eastern part of the the Ohio and Kentucky standards of excellence. Mr. 
State, and more stillin New Jersey. Machines for! Gowen exhibited a number of animals, mostly young, 
spreading these manures along with the seed, as done} jn this class, some of which are very perfect, and we 
in England are coming into use here, and are for sale| found our friend Muscrave, the worthy President of 
at the implement stores. : | our State Board of Agriculture, who was present at 

The costly barns for which the farmers of eastern | the exhibition, trying to bargain with Mr. G. for the 
Pennsylvania are every where noted, are a marked removal of several of them to his farm in Ohio, but 
feature in the agriculture of Lancaster and Chester | they are euch favorites at their home that he did not 
counties, and while we admit that many of our Ohio) quite succeed. There were also a few Durhams be- 
farmers are sadly negligent in this respect, we could| longing to the Messrs. Kelley, A. Clement, A. Bol- 
not avoid feeling that much of the money spent on, mar and others, that our friend Judge M. thought 
, these structures here, might have been used to better; would do well for Ohio if their owners should see fit 
‘ { purpose. 4 ‘ |to spare them at rates that would pay; and a larger 

) The value of good farming lands in eastern Penn-| number still that he would be ashamed to exhibit as 
f) sylvania is much greater than in Ohio, and more of| thoroughbreds, at even a county show. 
skill and labur is bestowed on their cultivation. Clean| Of Devons there was no lack as to numbers, and 
and thorough tillage, and a liberal use of manures are! most of them were evidently pure, and of good form, 
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: that the number of the Doctor’s friends was rather 
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but like most of the breed too small in size for our| 
taste. A few of them, however, of recent importation, | 
show improvement in this respect, such as we noticed | 
in the Devons at the great English show at Windsor | 
Park in 1851. These would be favorites with many | 
of our farmers, especially on the Reserve. 

Jersey or Alderney Cows are becoming popular| 
among a certain class of wealthy amateur farmers) 
near the eastern cities, on account of the peculiar| 
richness of their milk and the yellow color of the| 
cream and butter it produces; but their small size, | 
lank form and ugly color, render them justly unpopular | 
with the majority of people, especially as the amount | 
of milk they yield is quite as much less as the quality | 
is better than that of better formed varieties. There | 
were a dozen or more of these cows exhibited, some | 
of them imported at large cost, and a few of them of| 
tolerable fair appearance. Some butter made from | 
these cows was also exhibited, and was so remarkable | 
for its rich yellow color, that but few spectators would | 
believe it was not artificially colored ; though from) 
what we have seen of Alderney milk and cream, we) 
have no doubt the color was natural. 

Twenty yoke of working oxen from Chester coun- 
ty, made a splendid display, from their large size and 
fine form, &c. We were informed that they were | 
mostly selected from Ohio droves on their way to the | 
Philadelphia market, a year or two ago. | 

The Swine were very good, most of them being of | 
the pure white Chester county breed, which is becom- 
ing quite noted in several other States. (We en- 
gaged one or two breeders to send us pigs by express 
when ordered.) Some white Berkshires belonging | 
to our friend Gowen are very similar, and he thinks a 
little superior to the Chesters; they are about as| 
handsome as it is possible for hogs to be, and as to| 
the hams of this breed, served up at Mrs. G.’s table, | 
we can testify they can’t be beat. 

The exhibition of Sheep was composed almost en- | 
tirely of the long-wooled or mutton breeds, most of| 
which were good, but nothing extraordinary. Very 
few Merinoesor other fine sheep were present. There 
were some novelties in the way of Chinese and Thibet | 
sheep, &c. 

The Horses exhibited were mostly from the city, | 
and many of them very handsome, but no better than | 
can be seen in most other cities. A few pairs of| 
work horses were very large, and neater of limb than| 
is common for their weight. There were also quite a, 
number of superior working mules. 

The poultry exhibition was quite extensive and 
good, but we have not space for particular notice of | 
it, nor of the most of the domestic and indoor shows. 

The implement and seed stores of Mr. Landreth, | 
Paschal! Morris & Co., and several others, conttaetes | 
very largely to the exhibition; and the number of ag- 
ricultural implements and machines from other parts | 
of the State and from other States was quite large, 
and presented unmistakable evidences of progress ; 
but we did not see many articles deserving of special 
notice, except Halliday’s self-regulating windmill, 
which has been noticed in this paper, and will be 
fully described by us with an engraving in our next, 
also a portable steam engine, which is described in 
another part of this paper, and one or two articles of 
interest to housekeepers. 

The Horticultural department was rich in plants 
and vegetables, but not very abundant in fruits or 
flowers, owing to the dryness of the season. The 
best (not the largest) display of fruits was at the ele- 
gant evening entertainment given by Dr. Brinks to 
the strangers and horticulturists in the city. We 
never witnessed a prettier affair of the kind, excepting 
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40 great for the size of his parlors. M. B. B. 
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Butter County Stock Company.—A meeting of 
citizens of Butler were held at Seven Mile, last month, 
which resulted in the formation of a company, under 
the following resolution: 

“We the undersinged desirous of improving the 
stock of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep of this county, 
do hereby form ourselves into an association for the 
purpose of purchasing, and bringing amongst us choice 
animals of the said several kinds.” 

The resolutions contemplate raising fifty shares at 
fifty dollars each. 


Tue New Yorx Srare Fair came off according to 
appointment, at Hamilton Square, adjoining the city, 
but owing to bad weather at the commencement, and 
want of interest on the part of the Gothamites, it was 
not as attractive in its indoor departments, nor as 
largely attended as was anticipated. The Philadel- 
phians acquitted themselves much better in these re- 
spects; but in the quality of the stock exhibited, the 
New York Fair was very good. 

Tue Articte on Wittow Cutture, in this No. is 
from the Patent Office Report, 1853. We think this 
business might be profitably pursued at the West. 
Cuttings can be had at various places east, especially 
of our correspondent, W. H. Denning, Fishkill Land- 
ing, Dutchess county, N. Y. 

Tue Carte Saxe of Seth A. Bushnell, of Trum- 
bull county, has been postponed to Thursday, the 2d 
day of November. We notice that Mr. B. took two 


first prizes with his cattle at the last Michigan State 
Fair. 





SPECIAL RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS, 
CENTRAL OHIO RAILROAD. 

Trains carrying passengers to and from the State 
Fair at Newark, commencing October 17th, will be 
run as follows : 

Leave Columbus, 6.40, 8.30, 10.30 A. M., 2.20 P. M. 
Fair Grounds, 8.35, 10.40 A. M., 4.20, 5.05 P. M. 

If necessary for the accommodation of visitors, ex- 
tra trains will be run between the above hours. 

The Through Express Mail Train leaving Colum- 
bus at 10.20 a. m., and the afternoon Express Train 
at 3.50 p. m., will not stop at the Fair Grounds. 

G. W. Furron, Superintendent. 


SANDUSKY, MANSFIELD AND NEWARK RAILROAD. 
Going South. 
8.40 A. M., 3.20 P. M. 


Shelby Junction, 5.40 A.M.,10.42 “ 5.038 “ 
Mansfield, 6.20) 1 Ai DB oO 
Reach Newark, 10.00 “ 3.565 ':* 1° E3004 


Going North. 
Leaves Newark, 8.30 A. M., 2.00 P. M., 4.50 P. M. 
Mansfield, 12.10 P.M., 4.40 “ 8.20 «“ 
ShelbyJunction,12.45 “ 5.08 “ 
Reach Sandusky, 2.40 “ 7.00 * 

Persons taking the Early Extra at Shelby Junction 
and stations south, will reach Newark at 10 a. m. 

Half fare tickets will be provided for all the sta- 
tions on the line of the road, and can be obtained of 
the respective agents in advance of the commence- 
ment of the Fair. Persons wishing to avail them- 
selves of the half fare arrangement, must re tick- 
ets before entering the cars, otherwise full rates will 
be charged. 

Exhibitors desiring stock forwarded must deliver the 
same for transportation on or before Monday the 16th; 
all other articles for exhibition must be delivered on 
or before the 17th. J. R. Rozrnson, Superintendent. 

(<7 Remember the Fair will be open to exhibitors 
and members on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 17th 
and 18th, and to the public generally (on payment of 
25 cents,) on Thursday and Friday. 
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REMARKS ON RAISING PIGS. 


BY GEO. H. DADD, VETERINARY SURGEON, BOSTON, MASS. | 





(We are not sure to whom we should give credit for the follow- | 
ing remarks; but we presume they first appeared in one of the | 
Boston agricultural papers.---Eps.] 

Messrs. Evirors:—I notice in the last number of 
your excellentq@ournal, an article under caption “ Loss 
of Young Pigs.” Your correspondent enquires, “Is it 
luck or chance in raising the same?” I answer, if a| 
man by chance or otherwise, is lucky enough to have | 
studied physiology, or even attended a few lectures on | 
that subject, the information obtained may enable him | 
to become a successful raiser of this description of | 
live stock—otherwise luck or chance has nothing to do 
with the matter. The next enquiry is, “Must the pigs | 
come in a particular time of the Moon?” The moon | 
has no sort of agency in the death of young pigs; they | 
are subject to the same immutable laws of nature that | 
apply to man. If these have in any way been violat-| 
ed, deterioration, and in some cases, death, is the pen- | 
alty. Neither our ancestors, nor the present parental | 
race are ever known to have paid any attention to 
moonshine, as affecting the lives of their future off- | 
spring. Some of your readers may ask, does not| 
lunar influence affect some people, and thus produce | 
disease? The answer to this question is the fact that | 
there are two circumstances necessary for the devel- 
opement of disease: 

Ist, Predisposition existing in the individual. 

2d, The application of a specific cause. 


devoted to breeding. The same has been observed 
|in the human family; in the adult condition when 
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But says one, the animal partakes of beech nuts vol- 
untarily,—Yes; but we must remember that it is now 
in a state of domestication; has been pampered, or fed 
on semi-putrid garbage, which has created a morbid 
apppetite, and either developed fat, or increased its 
sexual desires; and thus it is deprived of those keen 
instincts indicative of the wild animal, who takes just 
sufficient food to supply its wants, and in quality best 
adapted to the state of its digestive function. 

And now having, in a brief manner, answered the 
queries of your correspondent, let us for a moment 
glance at some physiological considerations There 
is a certain degree of antagonism existing between 
the nutritive and reproductive systems—the one being 
excited at the expense of the other. The reproduc- 
tive derives the materials for its operations through 
the nutritive system, and is dependent on it for the 
continuance of its functions. If therefore the sexual 
organs be in a state of excessive activity, producing 
two or three litters a year, the éffect is to draw off from 
the individual fabric some portion of the aliment des- 
tined for its support, and thus health is compromised. 
On the other hand, when the nutritive function is 
very active in building up the stucture and depositing 
fat, the reproductive function is comparatively dor- 
mant, and is not generally aroused until the compar- 
ative inactivity of the nutritive allows the one to be 
exercised without injury to the other,—so that it is 
very difficult to impregnate a fat sow, or to fatten one 





If the moon therefore ever exercises any pathologi-| great activity of the nutritive function prevails, in- 
cal power over any species of animal, we may safely | ducing plethora, the system is indisposed to the per- 
conclude that there exists on the part of such, a pecu-| formance of the reproductive, and barrenness is the 
liar susceptibility to its influence, induced by either a |result. Therefore moderately fed animals, in fair con- 
weak vital force, or existing disease; the causes for! dition, are the best for breeding purposes. The con- 
which are to be sought among the evils of domesti-| clusion follows, that no particular function can be ex- 
cation—to which I shall subsequently refer. But we ercised, exclusive of the rest, without violating nature’s 
need not assign such unfortunate results to the moon, | jaws, and thus incurring the penalty, which may be 
when other evident causes exist, too glaring to escape | slow, yet certain. It is wisely ordained, therefore, 
the notice of him who thinks and reasons. As an/that the exercise of the purely animal functions 
illustration, I remark that the female in her wild wt should either be destructive to their instruments, or 
produces but one litter per year, and in much smaller/ that the multiplication of animals should be restricted; 
numbers than when in the domestic state; she is rare-| for in the case of the sow, she is endowed with ex- 
ly seen with the male but in the rutting season, which | traordinary prolific powers and if they were not bound- 


in these latitudes is in the month of January. Under} 
the management of men, who turn every thing into 
gold, the breeding sow is urged to bring forth two, and 
I have heard of three litters being produced in the 
course of twelve months! If such flagrant violations 
of the reproductive laws, which limit the multiplica- 
tion of species, are constantly occurring, can we 
wonder that nature should assert her empire, and re- 
fuse to sustain animals that would libel God’s handi- 
work. Better that a few should die rather than a 
whole species degenerate. 

“Is the month of March abad one for pigs to be born?” 
April is probably the best month, yet if the young are 
brought forth in the seasons of extreme heat or cold, 
it is the duty of the owner to place them in comfort- 
able quarters, warm or cool, as the case seems to re- 
quire. Their health does not depend so much on the 
season of the year, as it does on the care bestowed 
upon them after birth. 

The fourth and last query reads: “Js beech shack bad 
food for sows?” This question your correspondent has 
indirectly answered. If the sow had a grist mill with- 
in her stomach, and it were capable of comminuting 
beech-nuts, so that they could be manufactured into 
chyme and chyle, without overtasking the stomach, I 
should not object to giving the animal a few. But as 
the condition of the animal will not admit of an extra- 
ordinary use of the digestive organs, without reacting 
on the nervous and reproductive, I should decide that 
under the circumstances, they are positively injurious. 





ed by some sort of limit, the surface of this globe 
would be in danger of becoming a universal piggery. 





New Kryx 1x THe Hoc Traps. — We learn that 
buyers and drovers, owners and feeders of hogs have 
been hiring, buying, or renting as the case may be, 
the “mast” in all sections of the country to feed their 
hogs on until the packing season. Mr. Quigley, our 
extensive dealer, has hired large sections of the mast 
woods in Ohio and Grayson counties, bought out the 
exclusive privilege, and having marked his hogs turned 
them loose to fatten on the acorns, beech-nuts, &c. 
It is “root hog or die” with them as there will be no 
corn cribs to fall back on. 

Another new feature in the trade this season con- 
sists in the various grades of hogs that will be brought 
to market, or offered for sale, the buyer and seller 
making their contracts for “slop-fed,” “mast-fed,” or 
“corn-fed” hogs, the prices of course varying with the 
various ways in which the porker has been fed. — 
Louisville Courier. 

Svurriies rrom Wisconsin.— We are well aware 
that we shall have many new mouths to feed the 
coming year, in consequence of the rush of immigra- 
tion, but still we shall be able to do something hand- 
some by way of breading the hungry of other states 
and other nations. We can spare for this purpose at 
least 3,000,000 bushels of wheat, and hundreds of tuns 
of pork.— Watertown Chronicle. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, | 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
October 1, 1854. 


(From the Scientific American.] 





Maize Harvesters.—G. A. Bruce, of Mechanics-. 
burgh, Ill. : I claim the combination and arrangement 
of the oblique revolving cutters, revolving inclined di- 
recting shafts, bending and holding arms and inclined 
guides, as set forth. 


PLows.—O. G.Ewings, of Heart Prairie, Wis.: I 
claim the jointed beam in combination with the adjust- 
ing screws, as above described. 


Harrows.—John G. McAuley, of Stonebridge, 
Va.: I claim constructing the double tooth so that. 
one portion may operate on the ground and the other 
be in reserve, and also serve as a shank to confine 


the tooth to the beam in connection with the band 
and key. 


Prow For Prantinc Potators.—Whitman Price, 
of Goldsborough, N. C.: | am aware that double mold 
board, and also mold-boards so curved as to somewhat! 
dress the top of the furrow, have been used ; these de- 
vices, therefore, I do not claim. 

But I claim the particular form of shimmer plate, in | 
combination with the mold-boards, tree, and shovel, as| 
set forth. 


Seep Pranters.—Wm. Redick, of Uniontown, Pa: 
I do not claim any of the devices described when used 
separately or in any combination of them other than | 
represented. 

But I claim the specific arrangement of the cams on| 
the axle, the markers on the periphery of the carry-| 
ing wheel and at or near the bottoms of the seeding 
tubes, with their several operative parts, for the pur- 
pose of causing regulerity in the marking and drop-| 
ping of the grain, regardless of the variedspeed of the | 
horses drawing the machine, as set forth. 


Corn Suetrers.—A. J. Smith, of Piqua, Ohio. : I 
do not lay claim to any of the parts of this apparatus | 
except in their mutual application and relative con- | 
struction, as combined. 

But I claim the yielding guard-board having its rear 
edge somewhat elevated and hinged to the frame, and. 
resting by its front edge upon the rear portion of the) 
shaking continuous carrier, so as constantly to fill the | 
varying interval between the said carrier and the| 
shelling concave, for the purposes described. 


Maize Harvesters.—Jas. S. Burnham, of West! 
Jefferson, Ohio: I claim the employment and arrange-| 
ment of the oblique self-adjusting cutting and sustain- 
ing platform having a flange on its back edge, and| 
cutters arranged or formed on its front edge near 
either end, as described. 

I also claira the employment of the horizontal col-| 
lecting reels, having their arms made elastic and of| 
cima reversa shape, in combination with the guards, 
oblique fenders, guides, and receivers or bundlers, as| 
described. | 

Also, the arrangement of the receiver arms or a 





dlers moved by the shifting lever and c-nnecting rod, 
for the purpose of readily effecting the discharge of 
the stalks, as described. 


Necx Yoxe.—Schuyler Briggs and J. G. Talbot, of 
Sloansville, N. Y. We claim making two or more 
sections of a screw on each of the rods which carry) 
the end rings in combination with the nuts in the bar. 
of the yoke, so that it may be used with one end) 
short and the other long, or both ends either Jong or: 
short, as may be necessary or desirable, as described. ' 
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GRAIN AND Grass Harvesters.—Abner Whiteley, 


of Springfield, Ohio: I claim the reel having on one 


of its blades a swinging or suspended rake, whose 


/ends pass between and are combined with ways or 


guides, for the purpose of not only delivering the 
grain at the rear of the platform, but also better di- 
recting the standing crop to the cutters, as set forth. 

I claim the latch with appendages for the purpose 
of making the rake gather more or less grain, as set 
forth. 

I also claim placing the vibrating knife bar and cut- 
ters thereon between alternately placed fingers for the 
purpose of dispensing with the slot guards, and sus- 
taining the line of cut by throwing the action of the 
alternate shear edge of the blade ot said cutters on the 
upper and lower sides of the fingers. 


Sprincs To Tue Knives or Straw Curtters.—Jo- 
seph B. Stockton, of Warren Co., Ky.: I claim the 
construction and arrangement of the adjustable double 
spring guide, the moving and the fixed cutters where- 
by the moving knife is held up to its work, whether 
the resistance opposed to it be at the_middle or at 
either end. - 


Harvesters or Grain anp Grass.—J. J. Weeks, 
of Oyster Bay, N. Y.: I do not claim, separately, hav- 
ing the sickle teeth working through two fingers, for 
this has been previously done. 

I claim the track clearer, constructed in the form 
of aspiral or screw, and arranged and operating as 
described. 

Second, I claim having each tooth of the sickle 
work through two of the fingers, in combination with 
the beveling of the cutting edges of every alternate 


| tooth, so that while one tooth shall have its cutting 


edges on its upper face, that next to it shall have its 
cutting edges on its lower face, as shown. 

Wasuine Macuine.—Joe] Wisner, of Aurora, N. Y.: 
I do not claim the employment of a single spindle 


| passing through the disk and operating lever. 


But I claim the compound spindle composed of the 
socket and spindle, constructed, arranged, and opera- 
ting as set forth, for diminishing the amplitude of the 
vertical movement required in lifting and removing 
the rubber and preventing the binding, incident to the 


| said operations when a single spindle is used. 


— sseoee- 


WE WIS NOT WHERE HE GOETH. 


BY MEETA. 


In the mellow harvest weather, 
From a distant land, 

Comes an aged Pilgrim, weary, 

Through the yellow Forest dreary, 
Palm and staff in hand. 


Cometh, slow, in wine-like garments, 
And with sandals brown; 

Wearing, intertwined together, 

Crisped leaves and faded heather, 
For a kingly crown. 


And his cheek was like the sun-set, 
Glowing ripe and red; 

And his brow is steeped in glory, 

Like some saint’s in ancient story, 
Risen from the dead. 


Guest-gifts many brings he also, 
From that stranger land, 

Yet it seemeth when he leaves us, 

He of something loved bereaves us, 
With his withered hand. 


And we wis not where he goeth, 
Ev’ry fading year, 

But when sickle-days are over, 

And the meadows sweet with clover, 
Lying heaped and sere— 


Then his foot-prints from the forest 
Are forever fled, 

But upon the winter hedges, 

Leaveth he the scarlet edges, 


Of his mantle red. [Cin. Com. 
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Mr. Batenam has returned from his eastern tour, | 


in good health, although still a little lame. He de- 
rived much pleasure from the trip, especially from the 
opportunities it afforded him for renewing acquaint- 
ance with old friends and fellow laborers in the cause 
of Agricultepe. 

THe Onto AGRICULTURAL REporT FoR 1853. is out 
of press, and probably will be for distribution at the 
State Fair. It is a compact volume, with the sub- 
jects well sifted and arranged. Secretary Sprague 
deserves great credit for the convenient style in which 
the work is got up. It is embellished with quite a 
number of cuts of prize animals, &c., some of which 
are tolerable and others abominable. We are sorry 
for this,as Dr. Sprague bestowed great care upon the 
preparation of the designs ; but some of the cuts are 
not only bad portraits, but bad pictures of any well 
regulated animal. Shall we ever have an Artist who 
knows enough of Anatomy to do the race justice? 
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THE FAIRS IN THE MIAMI VALLEY. 

We were present at the opening of the Montgom- 
ery County Fair, at Dayton, on Tuesday, the 3d inst. 
The grounds were a beautiful, shady grove, about a 
mile out of town, the property of F. Keyser, Esq., 
who has generously donated their use to the society 
for ten years. Notwithstanding the drenching rains 
of the morning, the attendance of men and women 
from the country was good evidence of the interest 
they felt in the exhibition, which was quite respecta- 
ble in several departments. 

Although the produce department was not exten- 
sive, yet the specimens of corn ears, sweet potatoes, 
cabbages, &c., were as large and nice as we see in 
better seasons, the preserved fruits had a most tempt- 
ing aspect, and the many great rolls of butter were 
glorious to behold. This Jatter we have never seen 
excelled, if we except the show in Ashtabula Co., last 
fall, and even that fell below in quantity. The Day- 
ton Flax Company had specimens of their materia) in 
all kinds and conditions ; this enterprise promises to 
be of vast benefit to our flax region and the country 
at large. 

Mr. Hoover of Miamisburg had a simple and effect- 
ive grain drill and grass seeder, besides other imple- 
ments of his manufacture. Among the plows, were 
Graham’s adjustable steel plow, from our friend Rein- 
heimer, of Preble Co., which is worthy the compliment 
of the first premium which it received at the last State 
Fair. The man who perfects the plow is the bene- 
factor of his race. Mr. Kittredge had the excellence 
of his agricultural store on exhibition, besides being a 
competitor in other departments, than that of taking 
his baby to Springfield the next day. Of the large 
breeds of hogs—Berkshire and Irish Grazier mixed, 
we have not seen a better show. The small fine 
breeds are not yet much introduced in this region. 
Sheep and cattle were scarce, and with few excep- 
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|tions, not very good looking. ‘The horses, especially 
young ones, made a fine show, but the blood is a good 
ideal diluted. 
| After testing the quality of the Phillips House, 
| which is equal to its good name, we rode home with 
| President McGrew, who lives some seven miles south 
|of Dayton, in the very Eden of the valley of Big Mi- 
jami. “Sugar Grove Farm” commences in the richest 
bottom, and slopes up as beautiful a hill side as lies 
jout of doors; half way up which is the dwelling 
‘house, surrounded by his premium Maclura hedge, 
| (over two miles in all); from the house to the top of 
the hill, is a large grove of sugar maple. From thé 
top of the hill, the eye takes in a great stretch of dale 
to away above Dayton, and across a six mile breadth 
of bottom to the west. And with all these excellen- 
| cies and more not enumerated, McGrew, born on the 
spot, wants to sell out and go to Illinois! He ought 
to be put in a straight jacket. 

The next day we went to Carthage, to see the open- 
ing of the Hamilton County Fair. At the ticket office 
we met our excellent friend, Colonel William Henry 
Harrison Taylor, who tendered us the freedom of the 
grounds, which were remarkably free from visitors for 
such a bright day; but before night they filled up with 
something like a half mile range of chicken coops, 
largely from “ Thinadiska,” besides a goodly row of 
Short Horns and Ayrshires, the latter from the same 
place as the birds, and a very respectable assortment 
of horses, some of them excellent Count Pipers and 
Morgans. We doubt whether a better show of Suf- 
folk hogs can be got up in the west, than those of 
Melendy’s and John K. Green’s. 

Of implements, Scott & Hedges had a “Little Gi- 
ant” corn and cob mill in operation, which we learn 
is going off among the stock men as fast as they can 
supply them. McCullough had Hickok’s portable 
cider mill, with the new cast cylinder improvement, 
which makes it the most effective mill of its kind we 
have seen. Garrett & Cottman, and John Roberts 
had specimens of their superior sod and stubble steel 
p'ows, but the Cincinnatians generally did not take 
the interest in this exhibition which they should. 

At night we ran down to the city, and found our 
old favorite hostlerie, the Gibson House, in the hands 
of A. Wetherbee, maintaining its high reputation for 
abundance and comfort. Then the next morning we 
stopped off at Xenia, to see the last day of the Greene 
County Fair. The weather was most delightful, and 
the grounds were thronged with happy looking men 
and women in about equal proportions—say three 
thousand of each. The stock had been removed, but 
we were told the show was very good ; so, besides 
the domestic goods, and the crowd of visitors, all that 
remained for our inspection was the ladies’ riding. 
Thirteen spirited contestants entered the arena, and 
sustained the honor of the Miamis. All performed so 
admirably that it was a pity to be obliged to offend 
special advocates, by deciding who should have the 
three prizes. But the decision was made, the offence 
given, and the spunky higher law party appealed to 
the purses of the chivalry, who honored the draft, and 
made up a solid testimonial for a favorite contestant, 
who deserved all they were able to offer, as was 
equally true of half a dozen others. Without going 
into detail, we must say that the reining and carriage 
of Miss Wallace, who received the lirst premium, a 
gold watch, was superior to any thing of the kind we 
have ever seen at a County Fair. The riding exer- 
cises were protracted and severe, and such was the en- 
thusiasm evinced, that it was with difficulty the Mar- 
shalls could curb the boisterous approval of the mul- 
titude, or keep the girls from going off in wild races ; 
as it was, the whole was executed with not the slight- 
est accident. 
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PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES FOR FARM PURPOSES. 


We have on several occasions spoken of the very common use of portable steam engines, for threshing 
and grinding grain, cutting fodder, &c., in England, and have expressed the conviction that the use of such 
engines for similar purposes would be found highly advantageous to farmers in this country, especially on 
large grain producing farms, such as are common in the western country. 

In the Ohio Cultivator for Nov. 15, 1851, (Vol. VII, p. 338) we gave descriptions with engravings of 
English and American steam engines, both fixed and portable, suited for farm purposes ; and in our current 
vol., p. 6, is a further notice of the same kind. But the first instance that 
has come to our knowledge of the adoption of steam power by a western 
farmer, is the one in Illinois, briefly noticed in our Jast paper, of which we 
should be pleased if some friend in those parts would send us a more particu- 
lar account, especially as to the cost and power of the engine, the amount 
of fuel it requires, &c. 

At the recent Pennsylvania State Fair, at Philadelphia, we found two very 
good portable steam engines at work propelling various kinds of machinery 
on exhibition, and believing that it is well adapted for farm purposes, we 
have taken pains to procure an engraving of one of them, which is at the 
head of this page. These engines are manufactured by A. L. AncnamBavLt, 
corner of 15th and Hamilton sts., Philadelphia. They are made of various 
sizes, from 5 to 20 horse power, and are used for various purposes, as un- 
loading ships, hoisting coal and iron, pumping water, sawing wood, 
&c.; and Major Jones, of Cecil county, Maryland, is using one on his 
farm for threshing grain, &c. These engines require only the attention 
of one man, or a sensible lad, 
and are very economical as to 
consumption of fuel. An en- 
gine of 6 horse power only 
requiring about two tons of 
coal per week, with two hogs- 
heads of water per day.— 
The cost of such an engine, 
complete, is about $900. 

The annexed engraving rep- 
resents a different form of Eng- 
lish farm steam engine from 
that formerly noticed in our 
columns. This is an 8 horse 
power engine, as made by 
Tuxford & Co., of Boston, 
England, price £200 or $1000. 
This differs from most others 
in having the working parts 
nearly all inside the iron cov- 
ering, so as to be secure from 
wet and dirt. The engines, 
when at full work, consume 
about half a bushel of good 
coal per hour. 
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© to their own interests. Therefore, let the wool grow- 
) ers and committeemen judge, each man for himself, 
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SHEEP TRIAL—ATWOODS vs. SILESIANS. 
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fleeces; to which end Jet the ewes for the trial be di- 
vided between Mr. Ladd and us, and so marked as to 
In our last paper we briefly noted the position of! be distinguished; the lambs and their fleeces marked 
parties in relation to the trial of sheep, proposed by | and exhibited as proposed in our former communica- 
Batchelor & Howe and W.H. Ladd. Messrs. Batch-| tion. With these modifications, to which we think 
elor & Howe are dissatisfied that their rejoinder was| Mr. Ladd will not objec:, and which will facilitate the 
not published, and friend Ladd thinks our explanation | trial, we are willing to accept his proposition, and will 
does not do him full justice, though he says it is true| be at the State Fair with three bucks. 

as far as it goes. In opening our columns to this} The ewes found to be in condition for use, being 
proposition we did not anticipate a long controversy,| allotted, we will designate those of our portion for 
and when we found this likely to ensue, we simply | each of our bucks, and Mr. Ladd can do the same for 
suggested privately, that when both parties had agreed | his. BatcueLor & Howe. 
upon terms, we would publish them. But as this de-| Clarks, P. O., Sept. 24, 1854. 
terMination has elicited some feeling, we proceed to| 


give the two following articles, that neither party can} Eprrors On1o Cuttivator :—The reason the trial 
accuse us of personal bias, since we have no interest; of sheep is not gone into, is because Batchelor & 
but in the best success of all. Jf any other of our) Howe insist that the ewes shall be served at the time 
rival stock growers wish to take a crack at each other,; of the State Fair, including two or three days subse- 
we beg they will not rest their guns on our shoulders quent. Now all persons acquainted with the habits 
unless they enter bonds that the infernal machines of ewes, know that it is so highly improbable that the 
will not kick.—Eps. | thirty or sixty ewes which we would select for the 
Evrrors ‘Onro Cuntivator:—Mr. Ladd in his ad-| purpose should all come in heat in those few days, 
vertisement of Silesian sheep, which gave rise to our | that the accomplishment of the object becomes a vir- 
former communication, claimed for the Silesians the tual impossibility. And further, because they are un- 
qualities of “combining fineness, evenness, density, willing the wool shall be cleansed and valued in the 
and quality in proportion to carcass, in greater per- | cleansed state; and asit is woor cloth is made of, and 
fection than any other breed of sheep known.” He this is the standard to which we must all ultimately 
then proceeds to say that, “a firm conviction, founded come, ! do not consider the trial would really deter- 
on observation and experience, that well selected ine onything in reference to the relative merits of 
sheep of this kind, crossed upon the fine flocks of the the animals, and therefore be of no practical value 
United States, will add from a half pound to three | Without it. And I hereby wish to be understood that 
and a half pounds,” &c., thus including the Atwoods | ™y proposition made in reply to Bachelor & Howe’s 
among the “fine flocks” to be improved in some of the | Challenge, if not met by them, is open to any respect- 
degrees mentioned, by the Silesian cross. We thought! able breeder of Atwood sheep in the United States. 
otherwise, and therefore addressed to Mr. Ladd, ) And if it is now too Jate for this year, and no unfor- 
through you, the communication we did. Mr. Ladd, | 8&€? Providence prevents my having the ability next, 
now, in his communication in reply, says, “ their (the, !t shall then be open to any party who will enlist in 
Silesians and Atwoods) comparative merits as breed-| it in good faith and good feeling. Very truly, &c., 
ers is of course untried, and it would not be giving | , Wm. H. Lapp. 
the Silesians a fair chance, to put an untried yearling) Richmond, 10th mo., 5th, 1854. 
against a buck that has been found to be a superior) a2 wameeee 
breeder of his kind.” This we take to be a with-| Tas es Oe Eeewaee. 
drawal of the claim to Silesian superiority, so faras| The advantages of pulverizing the soil, and the rea- 
the Atwoods are concerned, as well as an apology for sons why it is necessary, are now too well known to 
his untried yearling. ‘need remark. The kind of plow used in cultivating 
With this understanding, we are content to let the the surface-soil must be decided by the kind of soil. 
matter drop. Still,if Mr. Ladd desires a trial, we will| This question the practical, observing farmer will be 


As a general rule, it may be stated 








meet him on the basis of his proposition, only so far| able to solve. 
modified as to remove objections, which to us are in-| that the plow which runs the deepest, with the same 
surmountable. First: that the bucks be used during | amount of force, is the best. 
the continuance of the State Fair at Newark,or within} We might enter more fully into this matter but for 
a few days following. That neither Mr. Ladd nor us| want of space. The advantages of deep plowing can- 
furnish any ewes for the trial; there cannot be a! not be too strongly urged. The statement that the 
doubt that a sufficient number of ewes of all the va-| deeper and the finer the soil is rendered, the more pro- 
rieties named by Mr. Ladd, can be obtained in Lick-| ductive it will become, isin every respect true, and 
ing county, and it will be better to have the owner-| which no single instance will contradict. 
ship of the ewes in disinterested men; the lambs will) It must not be inferred from this, that we would ad- 
then belong to them, and will amply compensate them | vise a farmer, who has always plowed his soil to the 
for their trouble. Second: that the lambs, after they | depth of only six inches, to double the depth at once. 
are four weeks old, be exposed to the weather, winter| Such a practice in some soils would be highly injuri- 
and summer, to try their constitutions. Third: we! ous, as it would completely bury the more fertile and 
are unwilling that any question in controversy, be| better cultivated soil, and bring to the top one which 
submitted to any manufacturer, or that any manufac-| contains no organic matter, and has never been sub- 
turer have anything to do with the trial. The course} ject to atmospheric influences. This would, perhaps, 
which they have pursued for some time past, has oa be so little fitted for vegetation that it would scarcely 
pressed us with the belief that they seek rather the) sustain plants until their roots could reach the more 
destruction, than the prosperity of the wool growing) fertile parts below. Such treatment of the soil (turn- 
interest. ing it upside down) is excellent in garden culture, 
We leave it with the State Board to play into the hands| where the great amount of manures applied is suffici- 
of the manufacturers by the rules which they have estab-| ent to overcome the the temporary barrenness of the 
lished! And we think it behooves the sheep breeders} soil, but it is not to be recommended for all field culti- 
and wool growers to act for themselves, and to look} vation, where much less manure is employeed. The 
course to be pursued in such cases is to plow one inch 


| deeper each year. By this means the soil may be grad- 
by inspecting and weighing both the lambs and their’ ually deepened to any desired extent. The amount of 
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uncongenial soil which will thus be brought up, is | 
slight, and will not interfere at all with the fertility of 

the soil, while the elevated portion will become, in 

one year, so altered by exposure, that it will equal the 

rest of the soil in fertility. 

Often where lime has been used in excess, it has 
sunk to the sub-soil, where it remains inactive. The 
slight deepening of the surface-plowing would mix 
this Jime with the surface-soil, and render it again use- 
ful. When the soil is light and sandy, resting on a 
heavy clay sub-soil, or clay on sand, the bringing up 
of the mass from below will improve the texture of 
the soil. 

As an instance of the success of deep plo.. ing, we 
call to mind the case of a farmer in New Jersey, who 
had a field which had yielded about twenty-five bush- 
els of corn per acre. It had been cultivated at ordi- 
nary depths. After laying out in eight step lands 
(24 feet), he plowed it at all depths from five to ten 
inches, on the different lands, and sowed oats evenly | 
over the whole field. The crop on the five inch soil | 
was very poor, on the six inch rather better, on the 
seven inch better still, and on the ten inch soil it was | 
as fine as ever grew in New Jersey; it had stiff straw | 
and broad leaves, while the grain was also much bet- | 
ter than on the remainder of the field.* 

Farmers will find, on experiment, that they have | 
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full canvass of facts, it gives a chance to clear our 
orchards of them entirely. When we get rid of, or 
succeed in cleansing our trees, if we get no more of 
those infected, our orchards will be purified. The 
place where the insect is bred and distributed is the 
nursery. There the trees while small stand thickly 
together, so as to form in fact but one tree, and there 
is all the chance desired for them to spread. Once 
upon a tree, they stick to it and can only be ejected 
by strenuous means. But in an orchard, if the facts 
be as supposed, a clean tree is likely to remain so. 
Yet even here we must observe the laws of diffusion. 

In a late conversation with Augustus Adams, at 
Elgin, he stated to us that the apple tree blight 
spreads with him only in two directions. In all cases 
this was either to the north-east or south-west; and 
almost altogether to the north east; and he pointed 
out its track on these trees, still bearing the mark of 
its ravages. The reason of this is seen at a glance. 
Our strong and prevailing winds are either from the 
north-east or south-west; and chiefly the latter; as our 
orchards all leaning in one direction attest. Now the 
cause of that blight, whether the atmosphere or in- 
sects, or whatever it is, is carried by these winds and 
by these only. The same thing might be true of the 
Scale Coccus, viz: that some of the insects might be 
blown by strong south-west winds to a considerable 


farm below the one they are cultivating, which is 








gold buried in their soil, if they will but dig deep distance in a north-easterly direction, should such a 
enough to obtain it. ‘The law gives a man the own- wind occur at the time of their hatching. Hence the 
ership of the soil for an indefinite distance from the | distance between the trees in that direction might be 
surface, but few seem to realize that there is another somewhat elongated to meet the liability. 
Then as to trees badly infected ; if they cannot be 
quite as valuable as the one on the surface, if it were cleaned they had better be burned. We know it is a 
but properly worked. pity to destroy a full grown tree; but it had better be 
Fall plowing, especially for heavy lands, is a very done than a worse thing. At all events let us be rid 
good means of securing the action of the frosts of ,of the vermin. 
winter to pulverize the soil. If it be a stiff clay, it| e : 
may be well to throw the soil up into ridges (by ridg-| Mepina County Farr.—The annual Fair was held 
ing and back furrowing), so as to expose the largest_on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. The 
possible amount of surface to the freezing and thaw- | Gazelle says : 
ing of winter. Sandy soils should not be plowed in| The attendance of the people was larger than in 
the fall, as it renders them too light.— Waring’s Ele- | any previous year, the number of entries, also exceed- 
ments of Agriculture. ing those of any previous fair. Considering the ef- 
* Remark.—Supposing the “ordinary depth” spoken of above, to fect of the drought upon the product of the farm, it 
have been 4 or 5 inches, this last result seems to contradictthe ad- | W458 @ far better exhibition than was expected. 
vice of deepening an inch a year. We would not be so modest in The superintendence of the grounds by G. B. Ham- 
our encroachments upon our under farm, but rip up the ten inches | ilton, Esq., assisted by E. M. Taylor, Esq., was a very 
at once.—Eps. | decided improvement, over that of former occasions. 


ss snteante eee |The show of horse indicates that an improvement is 
THE SCALE COCCUS—WHAT SHALL WE DO? | going on in that direction. 


We have had an abundance of talk and exhortation; The most exciting and pleasant part, was the ladies 
on the subject of this destroyer of our orchards; and | upon horseback : several ladies entered the list, and all 
now what is the final upshot of it all! What shall | rode well, the first prize, a silver cup, was awarded to 
we do to be finally and forever rid of him? It is pos- | Miss G. R. Deming, the second to Miss Delia Alden, 
sible that all has been said which we may say; but if a bridle and martingal. 
we say nothing new, we will condense what we have! The receipts were over four hundred dollars, being 
to offer into a shape to be remembered and acted | an increase over former years, and attributable mainly 
upon. First we will say to the interesting feature of horse-woman-ship. 

Buy no more of the insects. Examine every tree! Hon. N. S. Townsend delivered the address which 
that you set, and see that it be absolutely clear of|is highly spoken of. W. A. Warner was elected 
them. Then give the trees an annual wash of soft|President. J. A. Rettig, Secretary, and F. D. Kim- 
soap or some alkaline mixture, about the first of June, | ball, Treasurer. 
not only as a precaution to any lurking scales that ——- — esees- - 
may remain, but as a purifier and anti-insecter in| JIsasetta Grares, throroughly ripe and of good 
general. quality, have reached us, says the N. Y. Tribune, 

Then set your clean trees clear of the infected, if you|from Mr. Thomas White, Martin’s Ferry, Belmont 
have such. The question of more importance than | County,Ohio. They were transmitted on the 4th inst., 
any other, in regard to the coccus is, how far does he |[Sept.]—a period when not many Grapes in this vi- 
travel? If he goes from tree to tree in an orchard, he | cinity were thoroughly matured. Mr. W. informs us 
wiil of course infect the whole as fast as his progeny | that he has sent portions of his yield for sale to this 
can get abroad. Upon questioning Dr. Mygatt on | City, to Philadelphia and to Baltimore, in order to de- 
this point, he states that this is not the case; but that | termine by experiment which is the best market. We 
in rows of trees fifteen feet distant from each other, a| presume his best sales will be made in Baltimore, as 
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row will be entirely clear, while the other is devoured. | our city is far better supplied with this delicious fruit 
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This is a fact of great significance. If justified by a! than it was a few years ago. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


LEITER FROM THE EDITRESS. 
Oberlin, October 10th, 1854. 
Dzar Reapers: If as little rain has fallen in your 
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SECOND LETTER ON THE ROSE. 

The third method of propagating roses, to which I 
alluded in my last, was budding. This is a very sim- 
ple process, and can be performed readily with a little 


| practice, by any nimble fingers. I use common coarse 


region as we have received, I am sorry for you, and | 
sorry for the poor beasts whose winter’s supply is thus | 


cut short; but for the purposes of visiting, what weath- 


cold in excess, not a day since we left Columbus when 
an out of door excursion might not be enjoyed. 

The trip here by railroad was free from all annoy- 
ances, and especially pleasant to “the baby,” who 
seemed to consider the constant trotting and tossing 
as designed for his especial amusement. 

By way of variety from the ceaseless round of visits 
among our childhood friends, we have just taken atrip 
to Sandusky. Riding 9 miles to Elyria, in the old 
family carriage, as in the days before railroads took us 
a greater distance from home to make the family pur- 
chases for the season, we were surprised to find the 
roads quite heavy from rain which had failed to reach 
us. Elyria seems recovering from the deline which it 
has suffered of late years, and some fine buildings are 
now in process of erection. The route from there to 
Sandusky by the Lake Shore Railroad, was to us a 


new and very interesting one. Most of the country | 


is under cultivation, but evidently suffering from the 
continuous drought. 

Amherst, Brownhelm, Vermillion and Huron, of 
which we caught glimpses from the car window, all 
seem to be flourishing towns, and the scenery around 
some of them is very fine ; indeed the frequent glimp- 


woolen yarn to bind them up, and an ordinary pen 
knife for cutting the bud and bark. These are all 
the implements you need. The operation can be 


_perfomed at any time when there are good plump buds 
er could be finer,—no rain, no dust, neither heat nor | 


to insert, and when the bark will leave the stock 


readily. (The stock is the stem into which you in- 


sert the bud.) 

Select with care the slip from which you would take 
the buds. These must be full and round, with a pret- 
ty firm bark on the stem around them, (but don’t let 
them be such as are beginning to shoot.) Having 


your slip of buds ready, proceed to the stock into which 


ses of the Lake which we enjoyed, made the trip a! 
very pleasant one: finally crossing an arm of. the bay, | 


we “landed” at Sandusky, which, instead of being a 
compact city, as we had expected, we found was 


you would insert one of them. The more full of sap 
this can be the better. Vigorous shoots of the pres- 
ent year’s growth are the best. Have a piece of yarn 
broken off, at hand. Have your slip holding in your 
mouth so that you need not waste time in looking for 
it. Select a smooth place in the bark on the shady 
side of your stock and with your knife blade make a 
transverse cut clear through the bark, but not into the 
wood, then with the back of your knife blade down- 
wards make a perpendicular slit upwards from your 
cross cut. This makes an inverted T and is more 
easily managed than the upright T, as you will see. 
Now with the point of your knife blade raise the two 
corners of bark, made where the perpendicular and 
cross cuts meet, and at once with the slip in your left 
hand, having chosen your bud, cut off the leaf belong- 
ing to it, but leave the leaf stalk attached. Insert the 
knife about three quarters of an inch above the bud, 
and cutting about one-fourth or one-third way through 


the stem, bring the knife out as far below the bud. 


spread out and scattered over a surface of country ex- | 


tending, we should judge, some miles in each direc- 


tion. The railroads centering here, and the harbor | 


afforded to vessels, have built this place into consid- 
erable importance, notwithstanding its low position 
and thin soil. 

After spending a few hours pleasantly with our 
friends here, we took the cars on the Sandusky and 
Mansfield route as far as Monroeville, then changed 
to the Cleveland, Norwalk and Toledo road, which left 
us again at Oberlin. As much of this road lies 
through swamp or unbroken forest, there is less to in- 
terest than on the Lake Shore road, though the fine 
prairie country between Sandusky and Monroeville is 
very beautiful. 

Oberlin, we find after a year’s absence, giving 


(I never remove the chip of wood that comes with 
the bud, as in so doing you are apt to bruise the bark. 
This bark coming off with the bud is called the shield.) 
Insert the upper extremity of the shield under the two 
corners of the bark already raised on your stock, and 
by the leaf stalk, with your right hand draw the bud 
upward, gently pressing it with the thumb of your left 
hand, to hold in close contact with the stock. In this 
way the shield itself, in being drawn into its place, 
raises the bark of the stock as it moves, by which 
means it is brought into the closest possible contact 
with the stock, and all needless fretting of the bark of 


the latter is prevented, two circumstances upon which 


abundant outward evidence of its prosperity. Among) 


the recent improvements, we noticed a plank road 
from the depot to the college, a neat and substantial 
railing surrounding the college square, in place of the 
old worm fence that has so long disfigured it, and a 
new and commodious chapel of brick, now being erect- 
ed upon the equare. 

An increase of stores and shops and tasteful dwell- 
ings on every side, also indicate increase of popula- 
tion. Indeed, the place was never more thriving than 
now, and the catalogue of the College, which is soon 
to be issued, will, notwithstanding the sickness 
through the country, show nearly or quite 1200 stu- 
dents for the year, including the winter school of three 
months, which is held during the College vacation. 

As usual, there is considerable religious interest 
among the students, and Pres. Finney still labors with 
all the zeal and energy of a young man. May this 
school long live and flourish, to educate our youth for 
able, efficient christian citizens. J: Ge Be 


the success of the operation in great measure depends. 
To facilitate this plan of operation, is the merit of the 
inverted T incision, different from that recommended 
by the books generally. Having drawn the shield en- 
tirely up under the bark of the stock, immediately 
bind it up with the yarn, taking pains to cover every 
part of the injured bark from the air, leaving only the 
bud exposed to the light. In a few weeks you willbe 
able to judge of the success of the operation, when it 
is best to loosen somewhat the ties of the yarn. Do 
not cut off the stock until spring, else you will most 
likely force the bud to grow out and the winter will 
kill it. As soon as the sap begins to circulate in the 
spring, with a sharp knife cut the stock off an inch 
above where the bud was inserted. In the course of 
a few months it will die down to the bud, when the 
dead part should be removed, in order to allow the 
graft and the parent stem to blend as much as possible. 
As soon as your bud has begun to form a branch se- 


_sure it to a rod, lest it be accidentally broken off, and 


all your Jabor lost. Any time from the middle of June 
to the middle of September, in showery seasons, will 
answer for budding, but those inserted before August 
are apt to grow out the present season, and do not 
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always become sufficiently hardened to endure the| the rose-tree by his mother’s window. In the fulness 4 
winter. , of his soul he blesses the hand that, like God, would \b 
By this simple process, with a few plants from the| beautify the earth. Oh it is a holy thing to blend our 
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nursery to furnish you with buds, you may convert al-| 
most all of June roses into beautiful monthlies, for the | 
former generally make good stocks. June roses are of 
but little value in our climate, for two reasons, viz: | 
the rosebugs destroy the flowers almost entirely, many | 
summers, and even if they escape these, our June sun-| 
shines fade them out so quickly that in the course of 
two weeks they are vanished, “clean gone.” Every | 
garden and yard is cumbered with an overplus of| 
“Maiden-blush” plants, which furnish capital stocks, | 
and are wholly worthless for any thing else. Roses | 
generally propagate easily by budding, but there is| 
one family, viz: the Hybrid perpetual, or Remontant, 
with which I have been more successful than with all | 
others together. This family it is next to impossible | 
to grow from slips, (for any but the most skillful cul-| 
tivators) but the firm bark of their strong wood makes | 
their buds easily managed, and they rarely fail to! 
“take” admirably.—A word upon this family of roses. 
Don’t be frightened with their sounding name; the 
nursery men will understand it, if you don’t. Of all 
roses under cultivation they are the best for those who 
have but little time and care to spare for them. They 
are hardy as June roses, strong growers, with fine 
fragrance and the most splendid flowers, affording in 
their varieties every shade, from white to a deep crim- 
son, even blended with purple. As many of them do 
not bloom freely except during the five or six weeks 
in the spring, I will give the names of a few that can | 
be recommended for perpetual flowering, viz: Marquis | 
Bocella, a delicate rose color, Lane, clear bright car-| 
mine, Prince Albert, bright crimson, Melane Cornu, | 
intermediate between crimson and lilac, and Duc d’) 
Isle, finely marbled, deep purple and scarlet. For the | 
trifling sum of one and a half or two dollars, at most, 
can be obtained these five plants, from which by means | 
of budding, you can convert every barren worthless | 
briar about your home into a lovely monthly rose, and| 
by a little fancy work, arranging the different kinds | 
with their various shades of color upon the same plant, | 
you will have objects as curious, as beautiful and in- 
teresting. 


own tiny efforts in harmony with the mighty works 
of the Great Father. This is the key to all true life, 
all noble work: Is it in harmony with His being,— 
his doingst Whether it be in “making two blades of 
grass to grow where one grew before” or in more di- 
rectly binding up the broken heart, and turning the 
wayward steps heavenward, all is alike holy if it is 
like Him. Yours truly, Saran C. Harris. 
Galena, Ill., September, 1854. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 


Tue Srrinerietp Itv. State Farn.—This has been 
a day of deep and absorbing interest to me, for I have 
spent most of it upon the Fair grounds, laid out here 
at the capitol of this growing and beautiful State. 

These great festivals of labor lose none of their 
grandeur and significance to me. The more I see of 
them, the more [ think of them ; the more [ feel and 
know of their importance on the minds and manners 
of the people ; on the health and prosperity, physical. 
mental and moral, of the State. The drouth that has 
so blighted the propsect of the farmer in the east, has 
been little if any less severe here ; hence the agri- 
cultural department was not well filled compared with 
other years, though well filled for this season. The 
floral hall was a fit emblem of the blighted hopes of 
the year; but I could not but feel that there was a 
lack of womanly endeavor there. The ladies of 
Springfield do not surely feel the same interest in for- 
warding this enterprise, so full of promise for the fu- 
ture, as in the east. 

The ladies of Ohio would have manufactured beau- 
ty out of something, and spread before the eyes of the 
multitude specimens of grace and good taste. But 
perhaps they have not yet learned to feel, as have the 
cousins of Ohio, the importance. 

The first thing that attracted my attention, was a 
suit of the animal and vegetable creation, gathered by 
Wm. S. Shaw—one hundred species of wood, one 
thousand species of plants, fifteen hundred insects— 
seven hundred species—all! of two season’s gathering. 
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: | He seemed very young, very enthusiastic, and full of 
For roses that require protection during the winter! energy. What a Bug-ologist he will be if he lives 


there is no better cover than dried leaves and corn) three score years and ten! The usual array of bed 
stalks, laid over the roots, and bound about the tops in| quilts glared out at every point, red, green and blue, 
such manner as to turn off the wet which injures them | piles of worsted work, wax fruit and flowers, embroid- 
more than cold. Straw bound around them is apt to) ery, pencil drawings, lace work, braided hair, &c., all 
mould and spoil them. | showing how much time there is in the hands of wo- 
Roses in pots should have the earth changed once! men, that might be devoted to higher and nobler 
or twice a year. Just after they have flowered is the | things. 
proper time to change them. The best soil we have! The Mechanical Department was well supplied, and 
ever tried to make them flourish and bloom, is baked| the stock of a superior grade and order—showing 
turf. Cut turf or sod from a rich soil (if alittle heavy! clearly that the people of Illinois are awake upon that 
the better) with plenty of earth adhering, and bake it! subject. There were some specimens of fruit, which, 
until partially charred. Then, with some broken brick | considering the season, were splendid. Mr. M. L. 
or other rubbish in the bottom for drainage, fill up the, Dunlap, of Chicago, presented us with a fine pear, a 
pot with this turf, loosely broken up, only pulverizing| Flemish Beauty, which was decidedly the richest and 
that which immediately surrounds the roots, water| sweetest of the pear kind I have ever eaten. Dr. 
freely and keep in a shady place until the plant begins Kennicott, ever at home among the good and beauti- 
to shoot anew. In such soil I have had tea roses in| ful things of life, kept all merry and cheerful. The 
fine health and flower the whole winter long. people of Illinois are earnest in the work of agricul- 
Possibly my flower talk may seem out of place in ture, and were there on the grounds, I should think, 
the utilitarian “Ladies’ department” of a farmers paper. | thirty thousand strong. I was glad to see a goodly 
I contend it is not. Beauty is use, as truly as that use| proportion of ladies. At midnight to-night, I must 
is beauty, and love is life. A Farmer’s home is the take the cars for Chicago, and on to Ohio, and be- 
place to grow flowers in their fulness and beauty. | tween now and then I must give a lecture to the peo- 
The work-day farmer’s life needs some sweet flower | ple here on “ Woman and her Needs, and her connec- _ 
play to soften it. Flowers are the poetry of country | tion with and interest in the progress movements of { 
existence. While they make the home dear to its! the day.” So you see that I must lay down my pen i 





inmates, their good stops not there. The stranger in| with a heartfelt aspiration for the prosperity of Illi- 
passing by the flower embosomed home, feels the heart! nois. Good evening. 


of his childhood glow within him, as he remembers’ Springfield, Ill., Oct; 5, 1854. 





Frances D. Gace. 
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OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENTS. 

A few years ago and Ohio was the West, but our 
population has been pushing onward, until, as between 
New Englund and Iowa, Ohio now stands in the midst 
of the States. Every few days brings us orders from 
some of our great Cultivator circle, to change direction 
of their papers fromsome Ohio post-office to one away 
towards sundown, whither the subscriber has gone in 
search of better fortune. Blessings go with them! 
for we know they carry the seeds which shall bear a 
rich harvest of the golden grains of moral and indus- 
trial wealth. 

Preparatory to this migration many of our young 
lady friends change names, by a very natural process. 
This was the case with JeanerTe formerly a corres- 
pondent from Richland county. She now sends back 
a greeting to her old friends on this wise: 

Dear Covusins:—I look around and reflect, here I 
am, away, away, from “Valley Farm” with its steep 
hill-sides, golden wheat fields, green meadows and 
every thing to make the home of my childhood dear 
and attractive. I have left them for the beautiful 
prairies of southern Illinois. Sometimes a sense of 
loneliness comes over me, and I wonder if you will 
still retain me in the Cultivator circle, but then there 
are Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Cutler, Melane, Aunt Fanny, 
Cousin Prudence, &c., so I am not so much alone af- 
ter all. It was only a few minutes ago I laid down the 
Cultivator after perusing Mrs. H’s. interesting letter, 
about her success in gardening. I could not help but 
lament that I too could not relate similar success. 
The spring here was unusually cold, wet and back- 
ward, but still we could see the promise of abundant 
crops of vegetables and garden fruits. Our garden 


was so much shaded that the growth of plants was | 
very much retarded, and I hoped in consequence of this, | 


when the drouth commenced, its effects would not be 
felt so severely; but it continued so long, that not our 


garden alone, but all late planted gardens, show noth- | 


ing but wilted vegetables half grown, indeed I think 
it will be difficult to obtain garden seeds for next year. 
We have had no rain of any account since the 23d of 
June, but since I commenced writing a refreshing 
shower has fallen and there is a good prospect of it 
continuing, the prairies are assuming quite a different 
aspect. I think farmers may still hope for pasture 
this fall. Yours, Mrs. Jane Curtis Irey. 
Dale Cottage, Fayette Co., Ill., Sept. 1854. 


The next letter comes from a home of thrift and 
beauty, not a hundred miles from Muscatine. [See O. 
Cult. Aug, 15, 1853, p. 241]: 

Mrs. Batenam: — Have you room for a stranger 
cousin to step in and say a few words? I am almost 
afraid I shall intrude, but being a social body, like to 
put in a word now and then. Much is said in your 
columns about training and educating children; and 
permit me to suggest, that among other things teach- 
ing them to sing be not forgotten. 
Nature’s own children, and is entitled to a high rank 
in education. It is one of those delightful enjoyments 
that cluster around the hearth-stone, and the memory 
of a little song taueht us in our childhood, awakens 
a whole train of pleasant incidents. Perhaps we 


caught it from the lips of a fond mother who now sleeps | 
in the dust—how the tones linger in our hearts! | 
How sweet, then, the recollection, that in adcition to | 


her prayers, she taught us to make melody in our 
hearts. 

I am a farmer’s wife and have as many troubles as 
any of them. Yes! andpleasure too. My home ison 
the sunset side of the Father of waters,—did ye know 
there dwelt a kindred spirit here? M. A. W. 

Pomona Villa, Iowa, September, 1854. 
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Our Geneva correspondent sends us a few items of 
practical housewifery on the subject of Plums, Toma- 
toes, Crab-Apples, &c. 


} 


Mrs. Batexam: — Not long since cousin MoLiy 
gave us some directions for using wild plums, and says 
if any one can improve on it she would be glad to 
know how. No doubt hers is an excellent way, but 
I think if she would wash them before drying, and 
scald in molasses, they would dry easier and be nicer in 
tothe bargain. Stewed upin molasses they make good 
sauce for common use, but made into jelly they can’t 
be beat. For jelly, scald them a few minutes in weak 
saleratus water, to take out whatever bitter there may 
be about the skin, pour that off and add pure water, 
boil till very tender then strain through a tin sieve, 
add an equal part of sugar, boil until it will congeal. 
If not right at first boil again. 

| Crab-Apples are good prepared in the same way, 
made into jam, by rubbing them when tender, through 
a colander so as to get all but the skin and cores: 
add half as much sugar, stir constantly until done. 
Plums may be kept fresh several months by packing 
them into jars, pour boiling water over them, 
let them stand till cool, then tie over the top first a 
woolen cloth, then a cotton and brown paper and set 
in a cool place, where the water will not freeze. 

French Pickles. Take the large green tomatoes, 

cut off the skin on each side, then slice them into a 
jar with a sprinkle of salt once in about six inches: 
when full press a plate over them, let them stand 
'two days. Then pour off what liquid has formed, and 
cover with boiling vinegar in which has been boiled, 
/an ounce of cinnamon, one of cloves, and one of pep- 
|per. Put the spices in layers, cover tight and it will 
keep as long as you can keep it. 

Fox River, Iil., Oct., 1854. Cousin PRupDENcE. 

Metane has sent us the same advice as above, on 
the use of plums, which we need not repeat. Then 
she goes on to tell us about her new Prairie Home: 


Dear Cousins :—We are having a remarkably 
pleasant fallin this part of Illinois. There have been 
/no frosts, and showers enough to keep everything 
growing in the garden. My dahlias have been fine 
‘this season, and blossomed very profusely. Lately, 
however, the Katydids have made much havoc amongst 
|them, destroying the flowers as soon as they opened. 
| The soil of our farm is too new for the successful cul- 
|tivation of annuals, although some few varieties flour- 
lished exceedingly well this summer. My portulacca 
|was a sight to behold. It grew, and spread, and 
‘blossomed, until every morning the bed allotted to it 
|was covered with a profusion of bright flower cups. 
‘The convolvulus did equally well, but my China asters 
are not going to blossom at all. 

I feel quite anxious to have some of our prairie flow- 
ers successfully cultivated at the east. I think the 
“ Cassia Chamecrista” or sensitive pea, the “Castil- 
leja” or painted cup, the “ Liatris,’ and many other 
varieties which might be mentioned, would be valua- 
ble acquisitions to the flower gardens of any of the 
| Cultivator cousins.” If any of you would like to 
attempt their cultivation, and will send me notice to 
that effect, I will try to supply a quantity of seeds, 
and endeavor to give some idea of the soil and loca- 
tions in which they are found. Mevane Tracy. 

Clarion, Grundy Co., Ill., Oct., 1854. 


It is very kind of “ Mrrra” to make such a tempt- 
|ing offer, and we hope those who avail themselves of 
\it will not forget to drop a dime or a few postage 
stamps into their letter to pay cost. But if any of the 
boy cousins should think it desirable to transplant the 
fair florist instead of getting the seeds, we can assure 
them that it will take a strong, true heart, to win our 


\dimpled lassie with the wealth of golden curls. 
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r RESH IMPORTED UTCH BULBOUS 
ROOTS.—The subscribers have just received, in the finest 
possible condition, a large and very complete assortment of Dutch 


Bulbous Roots, embracing every desirable variety of single and | 


double Hyacinths for winter flowering, in pots and glasses, or for 
bedding out; Early Roman Narcissus, (usually flowers about 
Christmas) ; the best varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus ; Crocus, 
some 25 named varieties ; early and late single and double Tulips ; 
Jonquilles, Snowdrops, Crown Imperials, Fritillarias, Iris, Gladiolus, 
Ixias, Lilacs, Double Narcissus, Ranunculus, Anemones, Arums, 
Pancratiums, Aconites, Colchiums, &c., &c., all of the best quali- 
ties, imported ¢o order, from the oldest and most extensive Flower 
Nursery in Holland, warranted sound, true to name and color, and 
at prices as low as are usually paid for inferior roots at auction— 
can be packed and safely sent to any part of the United States. A 
large assortment of plain and colored China and Glass Hyacinth 
Glasses, fancy Crocus Pots, &c., always on hand. 

Just Published—Thorburn’s Descriptive Bulb Catalogue for 1854, 
with prices and full directions for the management and cultivation 
of Bulbs in the parlor or garden, furnished gratuitously to pureha- 
sers and post-paid applicants. Also Wholesale Priced List for 
Dealers and Nurserymen. 

Fresh Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, of the finest quality. 


Bird Seeds of all kinds. Catalogues furnished and dealers supplied | 


on the most liberal terms. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Oct. 15-3tt 15 John street, N. Y. 


MPLOYMENT ! — We want an active and ener- 

getic Agent in every unoccupied county in the United States 
and the Canadas, to sell Goodrich’s last great work, A HISTORY 
OF ALL NATIONS, from the earliest period to the present time, 
or, Universal History, in which the History of every Nation, 
ancient and modern, is separately given. By S. S. Goopricu, Con- 
sul to Paris, author of ‘Peter Parley’s Tales,” &c. 1223 Royal Oc- 
tavo Pages —700 [Illustrations and 70 Maps. Bound in Morocco. 
80,000 Dollars worth already sold! 

The work is not for sale in Bookstores, but is sold only by Can- 
vassing Agents, to whom the exclusive right of sale in their ter- 
ritory is given by the publishers. For full particulars, address 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 

Oct. 15—3tt Publishers; Auburn, N. Y. 


\RAIN TILE.—PITTSBURGH AGRICULTU- | 


RAL TILE WORKS.—James Wardrop & Co. offer to West- 
ern Farmers and Horticulturists Drain Tile of the annexed sizes 
and prices for Land Drainage of the best quality. 

Horse Shoe Tile 43s inch calibre $18.00 per 1000 feet. 

“ “ oe 3% “ “ 15.00 “ “ “ 
“ “ “ 2% “ “ 12.00 o oe “ 
So.e or Pipe Tile 4 « ™ ——e ee 
“ “ “ 3 “a “ 18.00 it “ ““ 


“ “ “ Q “ “ 12.00 “ “ “ 


Pamphlets containing all necessary information mailed to appli- | 


cants, and orders shipped promptly. 
Addre 


ss, JAS. WARDROP, 
September 1, 1854.-4m* 


Seed Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ONG WOOLED SHEEP FOR SALE.—I have 
for sale Bucks, Ewes and Lambs, of the premium long wooled 
stock of the Dayton Farr, all pure breed and healthy, at my farm 
one mile north of the ridge, Avon, Lorain county, Ohio. 
September 1, 1854.-3t* JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. 


IGHLAND NURSERIES, SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


We can supply for the Fall Trade— 
50,000 Apple trees 2 years old and upwards; 
5,000 Cherry “ . ™ ” 
A - “ 1 year old; 
11,000 Pears and Quince 1 year old; 
000 o. “ “ 


’ 
1,200 “ “3 years old and upwards; mosily 
bearing trees; 
6,000 Currants 1 year old; 
890,000 Pear Stocks 2 years old; 
70,000 “ oe 1“ 
20,000 Plum Stocks; 
20,000 Osier Willow Cuttings; 
together with ali the usual stock wanted by Dealers and Fruit 
growers, whose attention we invite to our establishment. The 
stock is in good condition, and is to be sold. Prices will be made 
favorable therefore. BARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM. 
August 15, 1854.-3mt 


ICKOK’S PATENT CIDER MILL, AS IM- 
proved, for 1854. Warranted superior to all others. It re- 
ceived over 50 premiums and diplomas last year. Ithas been vastly 
improved and is made in the very best manner. 
The Mills are sold by the following Agents, who will supply cir- 
culars, pamphlets, &c. 
E. R. Shaokland, Pittsburgh, Pa. B. F. Conway & Co., Portsmouth, 
J. M. McCullough, Main st., Cin- 0. 
cinnati, O. 
J. Stair & Son, Cleveland, O. 
W. A. Gill, Columbus, O. Mich. 
O. Kittredge & Co., Dayton,O. H.G. Bulkly, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Harbaugh & Son, Springfield. O. B.C. Hoyt, St. Joseph, Mich. 
J. W. Smith, Hudson, O. H. C. White & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Beard, Sinex & Co., Richmond, 


J. W. Hooker, Chicago, Ill. 
D. O. & W. S. Penfield, Detroit, 


Will. Oldroyd, Mt. Vernon, O. Ind. 
J. S. Herrick, Ravenna, O. Leonard S. Avery,Cambridge city, 
J. S. Kelly & Co., Massillon, 0. Ind. 

W. 0. HICKOK, 


* Made and sold by 
| Alber 15, 1854. Harrisburgh, Pa. 
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TLLIOTT’S WESTERN FRUIT BOOK, OR» 
-4 THE AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S GUIDE IN THE OR- 
chard and garden. Sent free by mail, for $1 25. 

“A large number of Western apples and other fruits are described 
in this book, which are not found in other works of the kind; and 
the remarks on the selection of varieties for Western culture, prop- 
agations, management, &c., as far as we have had time to examine 
seem to us judicious and valuable. Every nurseryman and fruit 
grower, especially in Ohio and the western States should procure 
a copy.”—Ohio Cultivator. 
| But the chief value of the book lies in its practical details—in its 

classifications and specifications of the different varieties, with the 
peculiarities they present, and the different methods of training they 
require. This branch of the subject which is very full, is copiously 
illustrated by drawings.”—Phila. North American. 

“It is a book that every farmer and fruit grower may profitably 
|read.”—Rochester Daily American. x 
| “As Mr. Elliott resides in Cleveland, he is much better acquain- 
ted with what fruits are adapted to the Central States than horti- 
culturists or pomologists who reside on or near the Atlantic sea- 
board. This fact gives the work great additional value to those 

who are engaged in cultivating fruits in the Mississippi valley.”— 
Democratie Press, Chicago. 

“Ehlliott’s Fruit Book,” is the most direct and practical of any 
treatise that has fallen under our observation; clear and minute in 
its directions, both as to modes of culture and qualities of the dif- 
ferent kinds and varieties of fruit. We recommend its purchase as 
an investment that will speedily return many hundred fold.”—Bing- 
hampton Democrat. 

It contains much matter of practical value to fruit growers in the 
new States.—Rural N. Yorker. 

‘*The great mass of the matter is marked with correctness and 
with much knowledge of fruits, and the work will of course stand 
at the head, so far as its descriptions of Western varieties are con- 
cerned; and as such we strongly commend it to the fruit raising 
portion of the community.”—Country Gentleman. 
| “This work, from the examination we have been able to make 
will probably be found one of the best works on Pomology yet pub- 
lished. The author has had the aid of many of the best fruit 
growers of the country, and gives drawings of numerous varieties 
of each class of fruit.”—Am. Farmer. 

Mr. Elliott has long been known as a practical horticulturist and 
as an able writer on pomology.”—Boston Cultivator. 

“Tt embodies all the latest important information pertaining to 
fruit culture, and we can recommend it as a thorough and reliable 
| work—got up for its intrinsic worth, not for speculation.—North- 
| ern Farmer: 

“Such a book cannot fail to secure a ready and extensive sale in 
| every part of the country,”—Gody’s Lady's Book. 

| “Mr. Elliott is definite in his descriptions, and a man of experi- 
| ence in the culture of fruits in the orchard and garden, and favor- 
ably known.”—Maine Farmer. 

“Mr. Elliott has rendered an acceptable service to the cause of 
| horticulture.”—Practical Farmer. 
| ‘From what we have seen and read, we cannot hesitate in re- 
| commending it as in many respects the most complete and valuable 
|book of the kind in existence. The descriptions of fruit are full, 
| clear and methodical; and the illustrations of the best order—not 
| mere outlines—but full, or half sectional figures, with cores, seeds, 
| &c., as true to nature as we have ever seen. The book cannot 
| fail of being useful in a high degree.”—Prairie Farmer. 
| “*The author of this work now before us has given us a very 
| valuable work on the cultivation of fruits. He was amply qualified 
| to do so, having been for ten years engaged in “‘the nurturing of 
trees and noting their products.”—Michigan Farmer. 

Sept. 15-3tt C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 152 Fulton street. 


| 
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| PROSPECT HILL AND CARROLL NURSE- 


} RIES.—Fruit Trees, Evergreens, &c., canbe procured at either 
of my Nurseries, embracing a very choice collection. As I am re- 
| moving to Massillon, O., 15,000 Apple trees must be sold at a bar- 
|gain. Orders may be directed to either Massillon, or Augusta, Car- 
|rollco.,O. I would prefer the latter this fall and spring, as m 

| stock of trees are there. S. B. MARSHALL. 
October 1-2t* 


| PEACH TREES .—The subscribers would offer for 
| sale from their Nurseries at Rumsoin Neck, Shrewsbury, New 
Jersey, Peach trees of the choicest varieties. Orders for the same 
| by mail, to be directed to them at Red Bank, Monmouth co., N. J. 
Oct. 1--6t* ASHER HANCE & SON. 


} 
| QALEM NURSERY.—MARK BONSALL, PRO- 
PRIETOR, one mile north-west of Salem, Ohio, has on hand 
several thousand Evergreen Trees, such as Firs, Pines, Cedars, 
| Junipers, &c., &c., from three to six feet high, of thrifty growth. 
ALSO, an assortment of Fruit trees and Grape vines. All of 
which he offers at the lowest prices. 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Oct., 1--2t* 


REMIUM SHEEP. —I design to take some of 
| my Improved sheep to Newark at the approaching State Fair, 
and may be induced to rent or sell a few thorough bred Bucks from 
Mr. Curtis’ stock; if they should commend themselvs to others as 
| they have to me. 
Granville, Sept. 1854. 


EWARK NURSERY. — WRIGHT & CO., 
1 Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y. Fruit and ornamental Trees of 
large or small growth; wholesale and retail. 50,000 Cherry seed- 
lings; also, 25,000 Peaches in bud, and 100,000 Large Early Scarlet 
Strawberry plants. Mountain Ash of handsome growth by the 
thousand. 
Oct. 1--4t* 


C. L. WHITING. 
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Oxn1o CuLTIvaTOR OFFIcE, October 13, 1854. 
The Grain trade has gone through the lower segment of its des 
cending circle, since our report, and is now working upward again, 
so that prices now are nearly the same as two weeks ago, though 
in the meantime flour has been $1 lower, Pork has lost a trifle, 
and dairy products have slightly advanced. 


New York, Oct. 12. Flour $8.25 for good Ohio. Corn 78 West- 
ern mixed. Oats 50c. Butter 13@17 for Ohio, 22@24 for Orange 
County. Cheese 9@10c. Dressed Hogs 5% @6c. 


CrxctnnaTi, Oct. 13. Flour during the last few days has sold at 
from $6.50 to $7, improving. 

GRAIN---Wheat has been sparingly offered and prices are firmer, 
and we now quote $1.25@1.30 as the current rates. Corn is in good 
demand at 65@66c. but at anything over these figures it would be 
difficult to effect sales. Rye is saleable on arrival at $1/@1.05, and 
Barley at $1.15@1.20. Oats 45@46c, with a fair demand, but the 
bulk of the sales have been at the inside rate. Barley Malt sells at 

1.60. 

° Since writing the above we learn that the offerings of Corn are 
largely on the iscrease, and Distillers are disposed to hold off. 

HOGS AND CATTLE---Hogs are dull at $3,50@3.75 P 100 tbs 
gross. The market is glutted with poor cattle, which are dull at $5 
net, while prime are scarce and firm at $7. Sheep $2.50@3.50 p 
head. 

PROVISIONS--The provision trade continues dull and depressed, 
and quotations for most articles are entirely nominal. Mess Pork 
is held at $12, but sales could not be made to any great extent at 
even $11. Of Bacon about 600 hhds Sides sold in lots at 6c. pkd; 
Shoulders may be quoted at 5%c. Smail sales of plain canvassed 
Hams were made at 10\e. Sugar cured are scarce at 11/@11] }c for 
second and first class. 

SEED---We hear of small sales of Clover at $7 P bushel, at 
which holders are firm. New is beginning to come forward, but 
as yet none has been offered for sale. Timothy ranges from $1.75 
(@2.75 @ bushel. Flax $1.50. 


BUTTER AND EGGS---Butter is coming forward more freely, | 
but the receipts are composed chiefly of fair and ordinary qualities, | 


and an article suitable for table use is very scarce, and would sell 


readily at 20@25. We quote summer packed at 13@14, and fair | 


falldo 16@18c. Eggs sell at 14@l5c P dozen. 

CHEESE---Considering the continued absence of: shipping facili- 
ties, the demand is stil! very good, and with a favorble prospect for 
a heavy fall trade, the market exhibits a firm tone. Sales at l0c 
for selected Western Reserve, 10}¢c for extra do, and 12¢ for some 
small lots of English Dairy. 





NGLISH CATTLE IMPORTED ON COM- 


mission into any part of America, by Messrs. Tho. Betts & 
Brothers, Hertfordshire, England, who will attend before he re- 
turns to England, the State Fair at Newark, and the Natienal Cat- 
tle Show, Springfield, to receive orders for any kind of English 
Stock, and will make arrangements with Importing Societies for 
selecting any qaantity from the best Herds in England. 
Oct. 15-1tt Messrs. THO. BETTS & BROTHERS. 


HREE SILESIAN BUCKS FOR SALE. ~—I 
have recently imported from the flock of J. D. Wheat, Esq., of 
Putney, Vermont, some Silesian and Spanish sheep, and among 
them are three Bucks, which being from the same sire as my ewes, 
I will sell. They were by Mr. Geo. Campbell's celebrated imported 
Silesian Buck “Archy,” from full blooded Spanish ewes, and two of 
them were two years old last spring and one a yearling. One of 
the former sheared 9 '« tbs of washed wool and the other about the 
the same. They will be at the Ohio State Fair in charge of Thos. 
Cox, Esq., of Zanesville, 0., who has an interest in them with my- 
self. W. E. IDE. 
Columbus, Oct. 1--2tt 
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| H{AGHLAND NURSERIES, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
| The undersigned invite the attention of Nurserymen, Deal- 
| ers and Frult growers, to the above Establishment, situated on the 
highlands, South-West of and overlooking the City of Syracuse. 

Our stock embraces every desirable variety of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
| Peach, Cherry, Apricot, and Nectarine; with Grapes, both native 
; and foreign; different varieties of Currants, Raspberries and Straw- 

berries; and a large assortment of best Lancashire prize and other 
| English Gooseberries. 


| Also, Evergreen and other Ornamental and Shade Trees, and a 


“ | stock of Roses and Flowering Shrubs, not exceeded in quantity or 


| variety by that of any other Establishment. 
| Buckthorn, Osage Orange and Pivot hedging plants. Rhubarb 
|and Asparagus Roots; Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry Seedlings; 
Cuttings of the Osier or Basket Willow—best French and German 
varieties—by the thousand or less quantity. 
Nurserymen or others wishing for Young Stock, are invited to 
correspond with us. 
Our grounds have a norther declination and exposure, with soil 
of clay and gravelly loam. We claim for our stock on this account, 
| GREATER HARDINESS, @ HEALTHY HABIT, VIGOROUS GROWTH WHEN 
| TRANSPLANTED, AND EARLY FRUIT. 
{Orders sent by Mail, will receive prompt attention. Cata- 
logues forwarded on application. 
August 15, 1854.-3tt BARNES, PHELPS & PUTNAM. 


SUGAR GROVE FARM FOR SALE.— THE 
undersigned (one of the firm of JAMES SUMPTER & CO., 
who are engaged in the Hedging business in Ohio,) intending to 
remove to Illinois, where they have taken large contracts for 
Hedging upon Railroads, &c., offers his Sugar Grove Farm for sale. 
The place is beautifully situated on the Miami Bottom, seven miles 
South of Dayton, one mile East of Alexandersville, and one-half 
mile from the Great Miami Turnpike and the Canal, containing 160 
acres, about 100 of which is bottom land, the balance lying upon 
the moderate slope of a hill. 

The improvements are two large Brick Houses, with convenient 
and permanent out-buildings. The buildings are situated near two 
extremes of the place, with running stock water near each, and 
excellent Wells of Water at each House. There is also a new 
Frame Tenant House, and Tobacco Houses, for housing the product 
of over 20 acres. There is also an excellent Orchard of the very 
best Grafted Fruit in the West. 

There is now growing upon the Farm over two miles of Osage 
Orange Hedge, one-half mile of which is already an excellent 
Fence, turning all kinds of stock—surpassed by none in the West 
for real beauty and utility as a Farm Hedge. The balance of the 
Hedge is of two years growth. 

The Farm is of excellent soil, and under a good state of cultiva- 
tion, admirably suited for dividing into two Farms of eighty acres 
each—or one of sixty and the other of one hundred acres. All 
things considered, it is the first choice Farm of the Miami Valley. 

Address, JAMES M’GREW, 

August 1, 1854.-2tt Alexandersville, Montgomery Co., O. 


NNOUNCEMENT!—A VERY INTERESTING 
Lt BOOK COMING! Will be published immediately, DANIEL 
BOONE AND THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY! By Ws. H. 
Bocarrt, Esq., in one elegant 12mo. volume, 390 pp. fully and richly 
illustrated. 

“Interwoven with the History of the entrance of the Great 
West into the family of civilized nations, is the career of DANIEL 
BOONE. It has been the object of the compiler of this volume, to 
present the narrative of that career in fidelity, and in such light as 
would rescue the memory of this great man from the common 
judgment passed upon him, of being only an Indian fighter anda 
bold hunter. To DANIEL BOONE, rue Great PIONEER OF THE 
West—having ever a purpose and destiny before him—this voluine 
invites the reader.” 

All orders must be addressed to 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
Auburn or Buffalo, N. Y. 
($= Agents wanted to sell the above Book inthe South & West. 
July 15, 1854.-3tt 


‘ALE OF DURHAM CATTLE, MALTESE 
KJ JACKS AND JENNETTS, SOUTH DOWN SHEEP, &c. — 
I shall sell at auction, to the highest bidder, on my farm in Hart- 
ford, Trumbull county, Ohio, on Thursday, the 2d day of Novem- 
ber, from twenty to thirty head of Durham Cattle, principally sired 
by my late Bull Pontiac, whose sire and dam were imported. The 
dams of this stock are full blooded cows, mostly sired by my Pre- 
mium Bull WESTERN, which was sired by England and his m 
by imported Talleyrand. These cattle consist of Bulls, Cows, Hei- 
fers, and Bull and Heifer Calves, are young and well selected. The 
Cows and Heifers have been served by my Bull HUBBACK, to which 
two State Fair Premiums have been awarded. Pedigrees and fur- 
ther particulars given on the day of sale. 

I shall also sell in the same manner a few head of thorough bred 
| South Down Bucks. 
| TeERMs oF SaLE.—On all sums over $50, approved notes due in 

six months with interest will be received. For cash in hand a de- 
duction of 3 per cent will be made. 

Also, at private sale several very valuable Maltese Jacks and 
Jennetts, and a Morgan Stallion 2 years old. 

The stock will be ready for exhibition at 10 o’clock, A.M. Sale 
to commence at 1, P. M. 

Hartford, Sept. 15-2tt 





ILLIAM A. GILL, CAPITAL CITY AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & 
SEED STORE. Farm Implements of every description bought 
and sold, and received on Commission, No. 3 Exchange Buildings, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
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